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he Financial Outlook 


By Joun PELL 


New Deal 


HE American people have never lacked 
courage and have, before this, embarked 
| upon uncharted seas. I have little sym- 
pathy with those who criticize the Administra- 
tion unmercifully merely because it has dared to 
make innovations. I do feel, however, that the 
innovations which have been made are partic- 
ularly unfortunate because they tend, more and 
more, to restrict, rather than to stimulate, the 
economic activities of the people. 

If you invented a simple and clever wind- 
shield wiper for automobiles, and I were a 
friend with some financial connections, and we 
felt that the times were propitious for the 
launching of such a device, we might decide to 
go into business together and put the wiper on 
the market. What would we do? 

First we would form a corporation and 
divide in an equitable and mutually agreeable 
manner a certain part of the stock, or equity in 
the venture. Then I would go to my banker 
friends and work up a plan for financing, prob- 
ably by the flotation of stock of one or more 
classes. The bankers would be able to sell the 
stock to the public because of their well estab- 
lished distributing system, and because of their 
reputation for integrity and good will. They 
would probably insist on retaining control of 
the venture, at least during its trial period, and 
would certainly demand a slice of the equity, 
as wet as a cash bonus for their contribution. 

Supplied with funds we would rent an office 
and engage the services of men to manage the 
various functions of the enterprise, such as pro- 
duction and sales. We would then buy a piece 
of land, build a factory, hire a staff of operators, 
build up a sales organization and strive to make 
the venture a success. Whether or not, how- 
ever, our efforts were in the end rewarded with 
the returns which we had expected, a great deal 
of economic activity would have taken place. 

If you multiply this venture a few thousand- 


fold—not an exaggeration in a nation of over 
one hundred million people—it is not difficult 
to imagine the employment of several million 
people, the consumption of a large quantity of 
raw materials (in turn increasing employment, 
of course) and the production of a great deal 
of business activity. 

Of course the motive which animated you 
and me and the thousands of other adventurers 
was the unromantic, unidealistic and very well 
known desire for personal gain. Perhaps our 
ambitions were tempered by the love of wives 
and children, but at best it was ourselves and 
those close to us that we wanted to help rather 
than the community, the nation or the world. 
In fulfilling our personal ambitions we would 
—quite incidentally—be benefiting others, cre- 
ating “prosperity.” 

Now I believe that the only cure for depres- 
sion, or bad times, is to bring about the condi- 
tions which are conducive to ventures of the 
sort I have just described. The prescription is 
quite simple—low material costs, cheap labor, 
low interest rates and easily obtainable capital, 
low taxes and confidence in the value of the 
currency. 

If the principal competitor to your venture 
built his factory at a high cost and had a floating 
debt at a high interest rate, obviously one of the 
strongest incentives for you to go ahead, with- 
out delay, would be the fact that you could ob- 


tain your plant and your capital at a lower cost, ° 


and so could market your product profitably at 
a lower price than your competitor. 

Obviously then, low prices for materials, 
labor, etc., are potent stimulants to business ac- 
tivity. But confidence in the stable value of the 
currency is also Necessary, since without it you 
can not compute future costs and, furthermore, 
investors will not supply you with capital. If 
you believe that the value of the currency is 
about to change, you will wait until it has 
changed before launching your venture, as will 
all of the other entrepreneurs—and conse- 
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quently, business activity will be low. Even if 
you did want to go ahead the bankers would 
tell you that investors, on whom you must de- 
pend for your capital, were in no mood to tie 
up their funds, in an unliquid security, but were 
only interested in buying liquid, marketable se- 
curities, until they found out what was going 
to happen to the currency: 

It seems to me that these are all simple, self- 
evident truths, but, unfortunately, they were 
not apparent to Mr. Hoover and they are not 
apparent to Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers. 

It is true, for example, that many bankers 
deserved to be punished for their shameful be- 
trayal of a position of trust; the banking system 
needed, sooner or later, to be purged; but the 
Securities Act put such a crimp in the activities 
of the investment bankers that it has become 
virtually impossible to raise capital for anything. 
Without new capital there can be no new ven- 
tures and no sustained increase of business 
activity. 

No one defends child labor and sweatshops, 
and everybody commends the NRA for abol- 
ishing them, but whereas one of the most im- 
portant requirements for an increase in business 
activity and reduction of unemployment is low 
prices and cheap labor, the one inevitable out- 
come of the NRA is an increase in costs all 
around. 

Finally, whereas a managed currency may 
produce a higher price for farm products and 
temporarily benefit debtors and speculators, it 
will certainly create uncertainty and prevent 
just those ventures which make for business 


activity and prosperity. 
An Index of Business Activity 


USINEss consists of an almost infinite variety 
B of activities, carried on by a myriad dif- 
ferent people. Throughout there is one com- 
mon denominator, however, the yardstick 
called money. If one wished to determine the 
quality, the extent, or the trend of business 
activity, it would seem that the logical object 
of study should be this common denominator, 
money. 

Most people, and practically all business 
people, keep their money in banks. Banks, in 
turn, supply their clients regularly with state- 
ments which enable them to determine their 
financial condition. As a matter of fact, if you 
studied your own—or a friend’s—bank ac- 


count, and kept a running record of it, you 
would find that you had a pretty accurate log 
of your business activity, and of your state of 
mind, at various times. When you were appre- 
hensive, for example, balances would be per- 
mitted to lie idle. When you expected prices to 
rise and considered conditions propitious for 
business, there would be much activity. You 
might even make a loan, which, of course, 
would show up in the account. If you were a 
careful business man, you would make up at 
regular intervals a balance sheet and profit and 
loss statement, basing them, of course, on the 
figures supplied by the bank. From these state- 
ments you would form—just as the stockhold- 
ers of corporations do—your estimates of your 
financial condition and of your financial pros- 
pects. If, however, you studied the figures of 
the bank account carefully enough—say each 
week—the statements made up by your secre- 
tary or accountant at the end of the year, or 
quarter year, would be merely a rehearsal of 
what you already knew. 

Now a vast statistical organization—vested 
with sufficient powers—might obtain from all 


" of the banks in the country weekly statements 


of all of their accounts and, by analyzing them, 
and keeping running records, know at all times 
the financial condition—and outlook—of all of 
the people. But gathering together all of these 
accounts would, as you can imagine, be a pretty 
big order and, as a matter of fact, a cross section 
of them which included the majority and rep- 
resented all sections of the country might do 
just as well. May I remind you that this has 
been, and is being, done each week by the 
Federal Reserve Board and that the informa- 
tion is available for you and me to use and 
interpret? 

The various factors disclosed by the weekly 
member banks’ statement offset each other to 
some extent and it is necessary to study their 
varying relationship in order fully to avail your- 
self of them as an index of the net result of 
economic activity. For example, if the turnover 
of depositors’ bank funds is high, it is obvious 
that the pace or velocity of business is high, 
goods are being bought and sold freely and 
rapidly and annual profits should be large as 
compared to the working capital employed. 
But, if net bank balances are running off as 
rapidly as velocity is increasing, it is an. indica- 


(Continued on page X1) 
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New Deal or Mis-Deal? 


By CocGnosco 


Questioning of the Roosevelt programme comes out into the open 


WasHINGTON 

EaD cats fill the air, as prophesied 

by General Johnson. The 

farmer frets. Industry moans. 

Bankers lament. Politicians fume. Sta- 

tistical curves sag in the middle—their 

indices pointing in the wrong direction. 

Recovery comes upon the winter of its 

discontent. In short, we have reached 

the “grousing” stage of the New Deal 
—a definite indication of progress. 


When on March 4 we hit the eco-. - 


nomic low, the banker, the baker, the 
candlestick maker—not forgetting the 
farmer—stampeded toward the sanctu- 
ary at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
where they sought and received both 
aid and comfort, A confident country 
marching behind an inspired leader 
emerged. The of bank failures 
was left behind. All-time lows for com- 
modities and securities were forgotten. 
It was a triumphant parade to the first 
plateau of recovery. 

The President and his programme 


Copyright, 1933, by North American Review Corporation. All rights reserved. 


were blessed with a friendly press (the 
publishers’ code had not then been 
thought of). Labor was promised 
more jobs, shorter hours and higher 


, wages; the farmer, parity for his prod- 


ucts; the consumer, a better ratio be- 
tween income and diture; indus- 
try, profits instead of losses; debtors, 
lenieficy; and creditors, liquidity. The 
shorn lamb of Wall Street was to have 
his revenge and a tender of future pro- 
tection. Every class was to share in the 
New Deal. 

To a great extent, promise has been 


‘transformed into performance. Labor 


has more jobs, shorter hours and higher 
wages. The farmer is getting on an av- 
erage of thirty-three per cent more for 
his crop. Industry is turning red into 
black. Foreclosures are fewer. Creditors 
are able to borrow money on their 
frozen assets. The shorn lamb was able 
to cavort at the Senate investigation to 
the tune of Who’s Afraid ... and 
gleefully listen to Morgan, with a cir- 
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cus midget on his lap, publicly plead for 
favor; dapper Otto Kahn claim com- 
plete ignorance of the income tax laws; 
and Albert Wiggin of the Chase Bank 
wincingly explain how he borrowed his 
stockholders’ money and used it to de- 
press the value of their stock so that he 
could make ten million dollars on his 
short sales. All this while Rockefel- 
ler’s Winthrop Aldrich listened in sanc- 
timonious silence, punctuated now and 
then with voluble disclaimers of re- 
sponsibility. The passage of the Securi- 
ties Act also has to a large extent made 
good the promise of protection to the 
small investor. 
Then why the present unrest? 


oO A great extent the New Deal was 
on the theory that the 
benefits were to go to the acceptor and 
the sacrifices were to be made by some 
one else. Tonight as I write the hotels 
in Washington are jammed with dis- 
illusioned “codifiers” who have discov- 
ered that they have to give as well as 
take. That is largely the basis for the 
present restiveness. It was easy enough 
to march in the NRA parade to a band 
playing Happy Days Are Here Again 
with thoughts of how the code was go- 
ing to fix that wicked competitor. But it 
is quite another thing to come to Wash- 
ington and discover that you also are to 
be fixed. 

In my many contacts with citizens 
making their pilgrimage to the altar of 
the New Deal in Washington, I have 
yet to note any evidence of holy zeal. 
The motif seems to be “What can I get 
by with?” This applies not merely to 
makers of codes but to all who seek to 
make use of the various governmental 
facilities set up under the Recovery Act. 
Two of the most common bits of cam- 
ouflage noted by the NRA are the prev- 
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alence of specious claims for exemption 
under the codes and the effort to load 
a code with high-sounding phrases com- 
mitting an industry to a vague and Uto- 
pian business morality, behind which is 
concealed a license to continue vicious 
practices. General Johnson is well aware 
of such proclivities. The other morning, 
the General and Marvin McIntyre, the 
President’s Secretary, were overheard 
in the following cynical conversation as 
they walked out of the White House. 
Said McIntyre: “I’m fed up with this 
morality stuff. We ought to draw up a 
master code of morals for all industries 
and be done with it.” “Fine,” retorted 
the General, “but I will claim an ex- 
emption from it.” 

The fact is that the reactionary 
groups have never done more than lip 
service to the New Deal and now that 
the first wave of national fervor has 
subsided they find it opportune to in- 
dulge in sabotage. A focal point of at- 
tack is the Securities Act. They claim 
that because of the personal liability 
clause, responsible financiers and busi- 
ness men will not take the necessary risk 
to float new issues, thereby retarding 
business and recovery. Actually, of 
course, they do not float new securities 
because the recovery has not advanced 
far enough to warrant new enterprises 
or the expansion of old ones. In those 


few fields where actual business or early © 


prospects of business have warranted 
new issues and where a profit could be 
made in their flotation (for example, 
breweries and distilleries) their fear of 
personal liability seems to have van- 
ished. What actually motivates the op- 
position to the Securities Act is that the 
promoter and corporation director have 
not as yet accepted the dictum that it is 
against public policy for them to sell 
securities upon representations, the 
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truth and accuracy of which they are un- 
willing to guarantee. 

The major weakness in the recovery 
programme, as I see it, is not the minor 
miscalculation of some detail in this or 
that economic measure, but rather the 
failure to prepare the country to assimi- 
late new and revolutionary economic 
and social concepts. We have no youth 
movement in this country, no groups 
to whom we can look to carry the ban- 
ner of intellectual liberalism. Having 
failed to educate the people to accept, 
we try to sloganize them to comply. 
“We Do Our Part” is a splendid senti- 
ment. It would have even more splen- 
dor if the nation knew precisely what it 
meant. 

It is true that although professors on 
the staffs of universities widely scat- 
tered throughout the nation are repre- 
sented on the boards of strategy of 
many of the governmental departments 
and in party councils, there is substan- 
tially no representation of students. 
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The lack of active interest in politics 
and social problems on the part of uni- 
versity men is peculiar to this country. 
In a crisis such as we are now passing 
through, it is essential to arouse this 
interest unless we are to return once 
more to our attitude of laissez faire. 
The lack of educational preparedness 
is recognized in Washington in “Brain 
Trust” circles and even among some of 
our elder statesmen. A comprehensive 
plan is now under consideration by 
which the New Deal is to be fortified 
with an extensive educational campaign 
along advanced intellectual lines, which 
will be directed largely toward the uni- 
versities. As the situation exists today, 
the sloganeers of liberalism are in dan- 
ger of being overwhelmed by the so- 
phisticates of reaction. Until now there 
have been but minor skirmishes in 
which the New Dealers have not always 
been on the winning side. The major 
offensive is not far distant. Will the 


liberals be prepared? 
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The New Deal and the 


Supreme Court 


By Ricuarp Strout 


Seon now there must be decisions on the constitutionality of New 
Deal measures; how will they affect the Roosevelt 


programme? 


S GOVERNOR of New York, Mr. 
A Roosevelt’s relationship with 
the upper courts was singu- 
larly happy. I remember his comment 
on the subject on his special train in the 
fall of last year as he made his campaign 
swing-around-the-circle. He told one or 
two reporters in his private car of pleas- 
ant personal dealings with the members 
of the New York Court of Appeals, and 
of a sort of informal concordat by which 
he occasionally ascertained in advance 
the possible legality of proposed meas- 
ures. 

It was all very agreeable and Mr. 
Roosevelt suggested that it would be 
a good thing if Presidents could have 
the same relationship with the Supreme 
Court at Washington. Unfortunately 
(or fortunately, as the case may be), 

ings aren’t run just that way at the 
capital. Mr. Roosevelt acknowledged it 
and sighed regretfully ; still, somethi 
in the way of social intercourse a 
ways possible. 

The only official reference to the 
Court in the campaign was the ill- 
starred comment in the speech at Balti- 


more, where Mr. Roosevelt departed 
from his set speech to interpolate a hint 
that the Republicans had played politics 
with Supreme Court appointments. The 
incident was hardly important, and 
efforts of Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents 
to make capital from the remark 
amounted to little. 

Then Mr. Roosevelt was elected, 
and came through Washington trium- 
phantly on his way to Warm Springs for 
a rest. At the Mayflower Hotel there 
was, of course, a steady stream of visi- 
tors. The egregious Huey Long blun- 
dered in and out in a mellow condition. 
But among the longest interviews of 
all was one with Justice Brandeis. It 
was the post-election meeting of two 
men who perhaps had as much in com- 
mon as any in public life. 

And that was the last that Washing- 
ton observers thought of the relation- 
ship between the Administration and 
the Supreme Court until a few months 
ago. While the friendship between the 
White House and certain members of 
the Court has been cordial it has been 
purely personal: it has been featured in 


the newspapers even less than was the 
almost daily meeting of Mr. Hoover 
with Justice Stone at the “medicine 
ball” cabinet sessions. 

Now suddenly, the Supreme Court 
comes into the limelight in relationship 
with the major move of the Roosevelt 
Administration down to date. The ques- 
tion at issue is simple and vital. Are the 
NRA and the other reconstruction and 
recovery moves of Mr. Roosevelt con- 
stitutional? The matter is of the very 
highest importance. There is plenty of 
criticism of the NRA today in the 

_papers, but much of the criticism is di- 

rected at what it fails to do, not at what 
it does. That the great majority of 
workers and common labor and voters 
favor the law, whatever the propertied 
groups say about it, there can be little 
doubt. That there is grave constitutional 
question over the validity of the law, 
there can be no doubt either. Just where 
these two facts leave the nation is un- 
certain: the issue must be decided by 
the black-robed justices of the Supreme 
Court. 


—— I made a 3,500-mile trip 
throughout northeastern America 
in an automobile, asking questions for 
my newspaper about the NRA. I was 
struck by one curious fact in nearly all 
serious discussions of the subject. At 
some point in the conversation some- 
body would mention the relationship of 
the NRA to the Constitution. There 
would be a preliminary chuckle at this, 
and then some bright wag in the group 
would interject: 

“Well, what’s the Constitution got to 
do with it? We dropped the Constitu- 
tion a long time ago, under the New 
Deal!” 

I never noticed a time when this re- 
mark did not bring a guffaw. It seemed 
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to be the joke of the whole nation. The 
Constitution was scrapped, and it was 
amusing. What did F. D. care about the 
Constitution! And he was quite right, 
too. That was the general attitude of 
the moment. 

I think this attitude has begun to 
change slightly. My long trip wound 
up at Grand Rapids, where the annual 
session of the American Bar Association 
was in progress. The assembled lawyers 
did not take the Constitution lightly! 
Not for a moment! And here, listening 
to men brought up in the tradition of 
constitutional interpretation, I came for 
the first time to sense the fact that the 
Supreme Court must not, inevitably, 
bow to the will of the New Deal; that 
in fact, even with the greatest sympathy 
in the world for the New Deal, there 
is the very deepest doubt whether the 
nine black-robed justices can give the 
New Deal the stamp of constitutionality 
even if they want to. The sense of that 
body of some 1,500 lawyers seemed to 
be overwhelmingly that they couldn’t. 
They seemed to feel that the NRA was 
unconstitutional, in whole or part. No- 
body can tell, of course, until some “De- 
cision Monday” comes in Washington, 
when that august body hands down its 
weighty verdict on a test case. But when 
the decision comes it may, and very 
possibly will, shake the nation to its 
foundations. When has there been a 
time since the famous Dred Scott deci- 
sion when the possibility of a clash be- 
tween the Court’s interpretation of the 
fundamental law and the changing so- 
cial trends of America itself gave prom- 
ise of creating such popular clamor? 

It might be argued that the Bar 
Association membership represents a 
strongly legalistic atmosphere, and so, 
in fact it does, but it is the same atmos- 
phere which surrounds the law courts 
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and which the Supreme Court breathes 
itself. Judge John J. Parker, of the 
Fourth Circuit Court, for example, at 
Grand Rapids, warned the assembled 
lawyers, judges and law-school profes- 
sors that the existing threat to the Con- 
stitution had reached a point where it 
should “command the attention of 
every patriotic lawyer.” Another judge, 
Morris A. Soper, of Baltimore, told 
how an Iowa magistrate had recently 
affirmed his principles even when the 
noose of an anti-foreclosure mob had 
been dropped around his neck; and 
then—switching to the national scene 
—declared with almost religious fervor 
that the Supreme Court, also, could be 
trusted to carry out its duties—even 
under the lash of an infuriated public 
opinion! The big audience applauded, 
for they sensed a reference to a possible 
NRA veto. 

The average layman seems to put the 
matter something like this: Mr. Roose- 
velt and a great many people support 
the NRA, and it certainly ought to be 
given a fair chance; therefore the Su- 
preme Court is bound to find some way 
to declare it constitutional. But a little 
analysis shows that the problem is 
hardly so simple. In the first place, it 
is not what the nine Supreme Court 
judges would like to do, but what they 
can do. It is a question, in short, whether 
a famous document, written 150 years 
ago, and stretched in succeeding years 
to cover forty-eight States instead of 
only thirteen, has now elasticity enough 
still left to canopy a world of regi- 
mented industry and planned econ- 
omy! Of course the Constitution was 
intended to have some elasticity, there 
is no doubt of that; but the degree to 
which it has actually been stretched 
would probably make the eyes of a 
Founding Father pop, if he could see 
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it today. Many legal observers think 
the limit has now about been reached. 

To come down to cases, if the Con- 
stitution as originally drawn attempted 
to do one thing more than another, it 
was to divide the powers of State and 
Federal governments into water-tight 
compartments. But now comes the 
NRA and starts smashing holes in these 
compartments right and left. For ex- 
ample, up to now the Supreme Court, 
through thick and thin, has upheld the 
doctrine that it is the States which have 
control over local industry, and not the 
Federal Government. But the NRA 
has practically given Washington the 
right to fix prices, hours and wages 
throughout all industry—State and 
Federal alike! To be sure, this is done 
through “voluntary” agreements; but 
can the Court uphold such “voluntary 
action” that is backed by a possible con- 
sumers’ boycott? 

The difficulty for the Supreme Court 
is indicated by its own recent prece- 
dents. There is the case, for example, 
of the New State Ice Company vs. 
Liebmann (1932). Oklahoma, some 
years back, decided that too many peo- 
ple were manufacturing ice in its con- 
fines, and in the interest of a “planned 
economy” set up a licensing system and 
decreed that nobody should go into the 
ice business without such license. When 
the State refused to grant a license in 
a specific instance the case promptly 
went into litigation, and in the course 
of time came to the highest court. The 
Oklahoma ice law was promptly thrown 
out—not by any bare majority of five 
to four, but by the decisive verdict of 
seven to two. The parallel between 
Oklahoma’s effort to ameliorate old- 
fashioned rugged individualism, and 
that of the Roosevelt Administration’s 


today is very striking. How, it is asked, 
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can the Supreme Court reverse itself 
on such a matter in two brief years? 

Even if the Supreme Court should 
give the New Deal full endorsement, 
there would be matters of interpreta- 
tion which the judges would have to 
carry out. The public often complains 
when the Court “interprets” a law out 
of recognition, but it should be remem- 
bered that Congress often does its job 
so poorly that it is difficult to know just 
what was really meant. There is a case 
in point in the NRA. When the price 
section of the bill was passed there was 
a point-blank difference of opinion be- 
tween Senators William E. Borah and 
Robert F. Wagner as to what it pro- 
vided. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Borah led off by denouncing the origi- 
nal price-fixing section on the ground 
that it permitted monopolistic price con- 
trol by industry. He introduced an 
amendment barring “monopolistic prac- 
tices.” This amendment was itself 
amended. When the revised wording 
was finally put in the bill, the dis- 
gruntled Mr. Borah charged it meant 
one thing, Mr. Wagner another. Ob- 
viously if the very authors of a bill do 
not know what it means, it places the 
responsibility of interpretation squarely 
on the Supreme Court. These are ques- 
tions of fact rather than of law, and 
there are plenty of them in the drastic 
statute. 

It would take too long even to touch 
the complicated legal problems pre- 
sented by the NRA, but one or two 
may be mentioned. For example it has 
been generally assumed that the act 
profoundly altered the anti-trust laws, 
even to the point of making it a crime 
for a firm to refuse to participate in a 
collective effort, where previously it 
was a crime to participate. But these 
early anti-trust laws are still on the 


statute books. Among practices specifi- 
cally forbidden and still enjoined are 
the following: price discrimination; ex- 
clusive dealing arrangements, “tying 
agreements”; bogus independents; lo- 
cal price-cutting; temporary competi- 
tion to drive rivals out of business; 
molestation and intimidation; refusal 
on the part of monopoly to deal; boy- 
cotts; inducing breach of contracts; 
corners; espionage; enticement of em- 
ployes; defamation of competitors and 
disparagement of their goods; institu- 
tion of groundless suits for patent in- 
fringement and the like. Just where the 
distinction lies between the new free- 
dom from anti-trust prosecution and the 
old laws, and their possible conflict, 
must also be left to the ultimate decision 
of the Supreme Court. These matters, 
however, are of secondary importance 
to the question of constitutionality of 
certain phases of the law itself. 


R. HOMER S. CUMMINGS, the At- 
M torney General, at the Grand 
Rapids convention, flatly declared 
“there has not been the slightest funda- 
mental departure from the form or 
nature of our government or the estab- 
lished order”; and that “the life, letter, 
and integrity of the Constitution have 
not been impaired.” His assistants have 
not been so confident. They have rather 
stressed the need of constitutional con- 
sideration in the light of “the present 
emergency, and under existing circum- 
stances” as one of them put it in a re- 
cent case. Indeed, several preliminary 
skirmishes have been won on this 
ground. One judge declared, for in- 
stance, that “the court finds a national 
emergency exists and that the welfare 
of the people and the very existence of 
the Government itself are in peril.” 

The Roosevelt Administration is 
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eager to postpone the final test of its 


venturesome economic measures until 
they have been given a chance to prove 
their value. However, it is acknowl- 
edged that such a test must come, 
sooner or later. When it comes it is 
certain that great weight will be at- 
tached to this “emergency” argument. 
Here indeed, a chief legal hope of the 
Administration seems to lie. The “doc- 
trine of emergency” has never been 
fully defined, but in general it is agreed 
that things are permitted in times of 
crisis which would not be sanctioned at 
other times. To name only one case, the 
Adamson Eight-hour Law for railway 
workers was validated by a five to four 
vote in the Supreme Court in the 
World War, largely as an emergency 
measure (Wilson vs. New—1917). But 
for the War it certainly could not have 


Professor Milton Handler of Co- 
lumbia University has recently writ- 
ten a careful and by no means unsym- 
pathetic analysis of the NRA from the 
constitutional standpoint for the Journal 
of the American Bar Association. On 
this question of “emergency,” he says: 

We are accustomed to abnormal expansion 
of governmental authority in times of war, 
but even in the cases involving wartime regula- 
tion of industry, the Supreme Court emphat- 
ically asserted that the existence of a state of 
war did not remove or change the limitations 
upon Congressional authority imposed by the 
Constitution. . . . The presence of an emer- 
gency is an important factor in constitutional 
interpretation; it may result in the restriction 
of the normal rights of the individual; it does 
not however afford a blanket exemption from 
constitutional limitations, nor convert a fed- 
eral into a strongly centralized system of 
government. 

As to the constitutionality of the 
NRA as a whole, Professor Handler 
reaches the following significant con- 
clusion: 
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The enumeration of the constitutional diffi- 
culties that will be encountered in the ad- 
ministration of this legislation implies no un- 
friendliness toward its basic purposes. For the 
statute in its main aspects to be invalidated 
would be little short of a major tragedy. 

But candor demands the admission that for 
the statute and the codes to be sustained in 
their entirety requires a change of attitude on 
the part of the Supreme Court no less revolu- 
tionary than the legislation itself. 


There it is in a nutshell—“a 
of attitude on the part of the Supreme 
Court no less revolutionary than the 
legislation itself’! Whether that neces- 
sary change of attitude will occur re- 
mains the great enigma of the moment. 

Enough has been said, at any rate, 
to show that there is grave doubt as to 
the constitutionality of the New Deal 
and its related phases. One of these 
relates to the right of a citizen to hoard 
gold. A case has been started to decide 
this matter, and it may be the first New 
Deal issue to come before the high 
court. Frederick B. Campbell, respect- 
able New York attorney, has started a 
civil suit to force the Chase National 
Bank to restore to him twenty-seven 
bars of gold, each bar said to be worth 
$5,000, despite the President’s anti- 
gold-hoarding order, which he terms 
unconstitutional. A Federal grand jury 
has simultaneously indicted Mr. Camp- 
bell for failing to register the gold in 
accordance with the Presidential order 
of August. The case has been started 
on its tortuous trip to the Supreme 
Court. Will the nine judges in their 
black robes at Washington finally de- 
cide that Mr. Campbell can not have 
his own gold? He faces a fine of $10,- 
000, and ten years’ imprisonment. On 
the other hand, the New Deal faces its 
first big legal test. Who can predict the 
outcome? 


One can not ibut sympathize some- 
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what with Mr. Campbell; but on the 
other hand it would be folly to ignore 
the point of view of the millions of 
workers all over the country who have 
been benefited by the New Deal and 
who can not conceive that the Constitu- 
tion will run athwart this great new 
force. If the Constitution and the New 
Deal should come into collision, it is 
no very difficult matter of prediction 
to say that the heart of the Forgotten 
Man would beat on the side of the 
latter! There is a recent tendency in 
conservative journals to scoff at the 
Blue Eagle, but if any one wants to 
question the real popular support for 
Mr. Roosevelt and his programme 
from the man in the street, he should 
seat himself in a motion picture audi- 
ence when the President’s face is flashed 
on the screen. There is not a city in the 
country where it does not bring prompt 
applause, usually of an enthusiastic 
nature. 


coop deal of speculation has oc- 
A curred in Washington over Mr. 


Roosevelt’s course if the Supreme Court 
should really throw out the NRA, bag 
and baggage. The answer to this would 
doubtless depend somewhat on the 
wording of the Court decision, and the 
size of the majority against him. The 
present membership of the Court is 
divided roughly into so-called “Con- 
servatives” and so-called “Liberals,” 
with two men in between who are hard 
to place. On the Conservative side are 
Van Devanter, McReynolds, Suther- 
land and Butler. The Liberals are 
Brandeis, Stone and Cardozo. Chief 
Justice Hughes and Owen J. Roberts 
are the imponderables, though they are 
generally found on the “Liberal” side. 
In the Oklahoma Ice Company case, 
however, it is interesting to note that 


only Brandeis and Stone voted in favor 
of the effort at controlled economy 
(Justice Cardozo was not then a mem- 
ber of the Court). 

In the extreme instance, Mr. Roose- 
velt might find his adventure in what 
might be termed romantic economics 
thrown out by a hair-breadth majority 
of five to four, and in that case it has 
frequently been suggested in the press 
that he might call a special session of 
Congress and with its consent, raise the 
number of Supreme Court justices from 
nine to eleven; the assumption being 
that the two new appointees would turn 
the balance in his favor.There is prece- 
dent in the past for changing the 
membership. When the Court began 
its historic career it had only six judges, 
and since then it has fluctuated from 
time to time, till it arrived at the present 
membership. Furthermore, on at least 
one occasion, the membership has been 
juggled to achieve political ends. 

When General Grant took office as 
President, Congress voted to increase 
the membership of the high court by 
two, the membership then being seven. 
President Grant did not fill the vacan- 
cies thereby created, but bided his time. 
The great question of the day was the 
constitutionality of the “legal tender 
act” involving the validity of the Civil 
War greenbacks. On February 7, 1870, 
the Supreme Court handed down its 
edict—the act was unconstitutional. Its 
vote was four to three. Only a few hours 
before its decision, however, President 
Grant had sent up to Congress the 
names of two additional judges for the 
Court. History indicates pretty clearly 
that the Chief Executive had known in 
advance what the verdict would be, and 
had taken action accordingly. At any 
rate, the two new judges were promptly 
confirmed, the whole case was re- 
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opened; the Court made an abrupt 
about-face, and by a decision of five to 
four declared the legal tender acts valid, 
damaging as this quick reversal was to 
its prestige as a court of law. 

In the present instance it is at least 
conceivable that Mr. Roosevelt might 
be tempted to take some such step if 
his favorite proposals were thrown out 
by aclose majority. However, there are 
strong arguments against the move 
which he would certainly have to con- 
sider. To increase the size of the Court 
would make it cumbersome. He could 
not be sure that the two additional 
judges would uphold the constitutional- 
ity of the law after they were named. 
Such a step would damage the prestige 
of the Court, and, finally, it would un- 
doubtedly alienate a large section of 
conservative thought. 

On the other hand, if the Supreme 
Court should give a veto to the new 
programme of regimented industry and 
planned economy, a very grave question 
would immediately confront the Amer- 
ican people. There would undoubtedly 
be some personal outcry against the 
Justices, particularly if the court di- 
vided as between “Conservatives” and 
“Liberals.” This hysterical outburst, 
which Judge Soper at the Bar Associa- 
tion described as “the fierce lash of pub- 
lic opinion,” would however be only a 
part of the picture, and far less impor- 
tant than other considerations. 


HE whole problem of the revision 
Tor the Constitution might well be- 
come involved, together with the ques- 
tion of the future direction of the Ship 
of State. Should the Constitution be 
“modernized”? After all, with all the 
legal subtleties of those members of the 
high court who might be in full ac- 
cord with Mr. Roosevelt’s progressive 
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motives, could they square the New 
Deal with the concepts of the Founding 
Fathers? The Constitution may stretch, 
but it is not made of rubber! There was 
no “planned economy” in the intensely 
individualistic day in which the Con- 
stitution was drawn up. Can judges be 
blamed for failure to find something in 
the Constitution which is not there? 

The question opens up a wide field 
for speculation. A flat Supreme Court 
reversal might give the country a 
longer interval in which to consider the 
postulates and ramifications of the New 
Deal, and to contrast the respective 
merits of the old-fashioned laissez faire 
doctrines with the new-fangled notions 
of regulated competition. One can 
imagine the two great parties splitting 
on the issue and fighting it out in a 
national election. 

As a possible hint of the Administra- 
tion’s attitude there is the speech of Mr. 
George H. Dern, Secretary of War, 
before the Governors’ Conference in 
Sacramento, California, July 24, which 
received slight attention at the time. In 
the light of recent events, however, his 
remarks may prove to have been pro- 
phetic. Why, he inquired in effect, ask 
the Supreme Court to struggle to har- 
monize the Constitution with economic 
concepts which did not exist when the 
great document was written? 

Excerpts from the address give an 
admirable summary of the whole Ad- 
ministration point of view on the vital 
issue: 

The old problem of States’ rights, in the 
strict sense, is being supplanted by a new prob- 
lem arising from the fact that the original 
interrelationship between States and the na- 
tion was cast in the Constitution at a time 
when the type of nation-wide economic and 
social problems of today was not foreseeable. 
A new conception of the relationship between 
the States and the nation may be necessary. 
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The events of the past year have thrown into 
bold relief the difficulty of working forty-eight 
sovereignties within a sovereignty under pres- 
ent economic and social conditions. . . . 

Every one who understands the historical 
background of the Constitution will admit 
that our type of government grew up, not 
because it was the best that could be constituted 
for good and all, but because there were al- 
ready thirteen sovereignties in existence, and 
federalization had to be accomplished with 
this as an established fact. It was the best 
frame of government that could be made under 
the circumstances, 

Since then it has been transmuted into being 
the best that could possibly have been made 
under any circumstances, and even naively 
hailed here and there as divinely inspired. 
The fact is that, with some amending, but 
particularly through liberal judicial construc- 
tion, it has worked so well that the United 
States has grown into a rich and powerful 
nation, with economic advantages on the whole 
perhaps better distributed than in almost any 
other country. 

That is the grandiose way of putting it. 
Perhaps a more correct, if less hifalutin, way 
to express it is that we muddle along haltingly 
until the condition becomes so intolerable 
through depression or otherwise, that some- 
thing simply must be done about it. Then 
Congress, under stress, passes a law which it 


hopes that the Supreme Court will hold con- 
stitutional, in spite of the fact that the Supreme 
Court, if it pursued its duty, even in a prop- 
erly liberal spirit, would have to declare it 
unconstitutional, because our frame of govern- 
ment was cast at a time when the public prob- 
lems were of different character and scope. 

Perhaps, instead of expecting the Supreme 
Court, as Mr. Dooley said, “to follow the 
iliction returns,” we ought to respect it for 
doing its duty, and turn our attention to the 
fact that economic and social problems are 
more—shall I say appallingly—national, rather 
than 1776-local in scope—and to the possi- 
bility that we may need a new definition in 
the Constitution of State and Federal powers 
and the relationship of State to Nation.” 


This proposal for “a new definition 
in the Constitution of State and Federal 
powers and the relationship of State to 
Nation” was made by a Cabinet mem- 
ber, and presumably submitted to the 
Chief Executive before delivery. It is 
quite obvious that Mr. Dern and his 
superior realize the constitutional haz- 
ards that confront the New Deal. This 
address in California may therefore be 
a straw showing the direction of the 
wind, 
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The Great Mountains 


By Joun STEINBECK 


A Story 


mer afternoon the little boy Jody 

listlessly looked about the ranch for 
something to do. He had been to the 
barn, had thrown rocks at the swallows’ 
nests under the eaves until every one of 
the little mud houses broke open and 
dropped its lining of straw and dirty 
feathers. Then at the ranch house he 
baited a rat trap with stale cheese and 
set it where Doubletree Mutt, that good 
big dog, would get his nose snapped. 
Jody was not moved by an impulse of 
cruelty: he was bored with the long hot 
afternoon. Doubletree Mutt put his 
stupid nose in the trap and got it 
smacked, and shrieked with agony and 
limped away with blood on his nostrils. 
No matter where he was hurt, Mutt 
limped. It was just a way he had. Once 
when he was young, Mutt got caught in 
a coyote trap, and always after that he 
limped, even when he was scolded. 

When Mutt yelped, Jody’s mother 
called from inside the house, “Jody! 
Stop torturing that dog and find some- 
thing to do.” 

Jody felt mean then, so he threw a 
rock at Mutt. Then he took his sling- 
shot from the porch and walked up to- 
ward the brush line to try to kill a bird. 
It was a good slingshot, with store- 
bought rubbers, but while Jody had 
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often shot at birds, he had never hit one. 
He walked up through the vegetable 
patch, kicking his bare toes into the dust. 
And on the way he found the perfect 
slingshot stone, round and slightly flat- 
tened and heavy enough to carry 
through the air. He fitted it into the 
leather pouch of his weapon and pro- 
ceeded to the brush line. His eyes nar- 
rowed, his mouth worked strenuously ; 
for the first time that afternoon he was 
intent. In the shade of the sage-brush 
the little birds were working, scratching 
in the leaves, flying restlessly a few feet 
and scratching again. Jody pulled back 
the rubbers of the sling and advanced 
cautiously. One little thrush paused and 
looked at him and crouched, ready to 
fly. Jody sidled nearer, moving one foot 
slowly after the other. When he was 
twenty feet away, he carefully raised the 
sling and aimed. The stone whizzed 
away: the thrush started up and flew 
right into it. And down the little bird 
went with a broken head. Jody ran to it 
and picked it up. 

“Well, I got you,” he said. 

The bird lodked much smaller dead 
than it had alive. Jody felt a little mean 
pain in his stomach, so he took out his 
pocket-knife and cut off the bird’s head. 
Then he disemboweled it, and took off 
its wings; and finally he threw all the 
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pieces into the brush. He didn’t care 
about the bird, or its life, but he knew 
what older people would say if they had 
seen him kill it: he was ashamed because 
of their potential opinion. He decided to 
forget the whole thing as quickly as he 
could, and never to mention it. 

The hills were dry at this season, and 
the wild grass was golden, but where the 
spring-pipe filled the round tub and the 
tub spilled over, there lay a stretch of 
fine green grass, deep and sweet and 
moist. Jody drank from the mossy tub 
and washed the bird’s blood from his 
hands in cold water. Then, he lay on his 
back in the grass and looked up at the 
dumpling summer clouds. By closing 
one eye and destroying perspective he 
brought them down within reach so that 
he could put up his fingers and stroke 
them. He helped the gentle wind push 
them down the sky: it seemed to him 
that they went faster for his help. One 
fat white cloud he helped clear to the 
mountain rims and pressed it firmly 
over, out of sight. Jody wondered w 
it was seeing, then. He sat up the bett 
to look at the great mountains where 
they went piling beck, growing darker 
and more savage until they finished with 
one jagged ridge, high up against the 
west. Curious secret mountains: he 
thought of the little he’ knew about 
them. 

“What’s on the other side?” he 
asked his father once. 

“More mountains, I guess. Why?” 

“And on the other side of them?” 

“More mountains. Why?” 

“More mountains on and on?” 

“Well, no. At last you come to the 
ocean.” 

“But what’s in the mountains?” 

“Just cliffs and brush and rocks and 
dryness.” 


“Were you ever there?” 


“No.” 

“Has anybody ever been there?” 

“A few people, I guess. It’s danger- 
ous, with cliffs and things. Why, I’ve 
read there’s more unexplored country in 
the mountains of Monterey County 
than any place in the United States.” 
His father seemed proud that this 
should be so. 

“And at last the ocean?” 

“At last the ocean.” 

“But,” the boy insisted, “but in be- 
tween? No one knows?” 

“Oh, a few people do, I guess. But 
there’s nothing there to get. And not 
much water. Just rocks and cliffs and 
greasewood. Why?” 

“It would be good to go.” 

“What for? There’s nothing there.” 


Jody knew something was there, 
something very wonde because it 
wasn’t known, something secret and 


mysterious. He could feel within him- 
self that this was so. He said to his 
mother, “Do you know what’s in the 
big mountains?” 

She looked at him and then back at 
the ferocious range, and she said, “Only 
the bear, I guess.” 

“What bear?” 

“Why the one that went over the 
mountain to see what he could see.” 

Jody questioned Billy Buck, the 
ranch hand, about the possibility of an- 
cient cities lost in the mountains, but 
Billy agreed with Jody’s father. 

“Tt ain’t likely,” Billy said. “There’d 
be nothing to eat unless a kind of people 
that can eat rocks live there.” 

That was all the information Jody 
ever got, and it made the mountains 
dear to him, and terrible. He thought 
often of the miles of ridge after ridge 
until at last there was the sea. When the 
peaks were pink in the morning they in- 
vited him among them: and when the 
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sun had gone over the edge in the eve- 
ning and the mountains were a purple- 
like despair, then Jody was afraid of 
them; then they were so impersonal and 
aloof that their very imperturbability 
was a threat. 

Now he turned his head toward the 
mountains of the east, the Gabilans, and 
they were jolly mountains, with hill 
ranches in their creases, and with pine 
trees growing on the crests. People lived 
there, and battles had been fought 
against the Mexicans on the slopes. He 
looked back for an instant at the Great 
Ones and shivered a little at the con- 
trast. The foothill cup of the home 
ranch below him was sunny and safe. 
The house gleamed with white light 
and the barn was brown and warm. The 
red cows on the farther hill ate their 
way slowly toward the north. Even the 
dark cypress tree by the bunkhouse was 
usual and safe. The chickens scratched 
about in the dust of the farmyard with 


quick waltzing steps. 


HEN a moving figure caught Jody’s 
yd A man walked slowly:over the 
brow of the hill, on the road from Sali- 
nas, and he was headed toward the 
house. Jody stood up and moved down 
toward the house too, for if some one 
was coming, he wanted to be there to 
see. By the time the boy had got to the 
house the walking man was only half- 
way down the road, a lean man, very 
straight in the shoulders. Jody could 
tell he was old only because his heels 
struck the ground with hard jerks. As he 
approached nearer, Jody saw that he 
was dressed in blue jeans and in a coat of 
the same material. He wore clodhopper 
shoes and an old flat-brimmed Stetson 
hat. Over his shoulder he carried a 
gunny sack, lumpy and full. In a few 
moments he had trudged close enough 


so that his face could be seen. And his 
face was as dark as dried beef. A mus- 
tache, blue-white against the dark skin 
hovered over his mouth, and his hair 
was white, too, where it showed at his 
neck. The skin of his face had shrunk 
back against the skull until it defined 
bone, not flesh, and made the nose and 
chin seem sharp and fragile. The eyes 
were large and deep and dark, with eye- 
lids stretched tightly over them. Irises 
and pupils were one, and very black, but 
the eyeballs were brown. There were no 
wrinkles in the face at all. This old man 
wore a blue denim coat buttoned to the 
throat with brass buttons, as all men do 
who wear no shirts. Out of the sleeves 
came strong bony wrists and hands 
gnarled and knotted and hard as peach 
branches. The nails were flat and blunt 
and shiny. 

The old man drew close to the gate 
and swung down his sack when he con- 
fronted Jody. His lips fluttered a little 
and a soft impersonal voice came from 
between them. 

“Do you live here?” 

Jody was embarrassed. He turned 
and looked at the house, and he turned 
back and looked toward the barn where 
his father and Billy Buck were. “Yes,” 
he said, when no help came from either 
direction. 

“T have come back,” the old man 
said. “I am Gitano, and I have come 
back.” 

Jody could not take all this responsi- 
bility. He turned abruptly, and ran into 
the house for help, and the screen door 
banged after him. His mother was in the 
kitchen poking out the clogged holes of 
a colander with a hairpin, and biting 
her lower lip with concentration. 

“Tt’s an old man,” Jody cried ex- 
citedly. “It’s an old paisano man, and he 
says he’s come back.” 
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His mother put down the colander 
and stuck the hairpin behind the sink 
board. “What’s the matter now?” she 
asked patiently. 

“It’s an old man outside. Come on 
out.” 

“Well, what does he want?” She un- 
tied the strings of her apron and 
smoothed her hair with her fingers. 

“T don’t know. He came walking.” 

His mother smoothed down her dress 
and went out, and Jody followed her. 
Gitano had not moved. 

“Yes?” Mrs. Tiflin asked. 

Gitano took off his old black hat and 
held it with both hands in front of him. 
He repeated, “I am Gitano, and I have 
come back.” 

“Come back? Back where?” 

Gitano’s whole straight body leaned 
forward a little. His right hand de- 
scribed the circle of the hills, the slop- 
ing fields and the mountains, and ended 
at his hat again. “Back to the rancho. I 
was born here, and my father, too.” 

“Here?” she demanded. “This isn’t 
an old place.” 

“No, there,” he said, pointing to the 
western ridge. “On the other side there, 
in a house that is gone.” 

At last she understood. “The old 
*dobe that’s washed almost away, you 
mean?” 

“Yes, senora. When the rancho 
broke up they put no more lime on the 
*dobe, and the rains washed it down.” 

Jody’s mother was silent for a little, 
and curious homesick thoughts ran 
through her mind, but quickly she 
cleared them out. “And what do you 
want here now, Gitano?” 

“I will stay here,” he said quietly, 
“until I die.” 

“But we don’t need an extra man 
here.” 

“I can not work hard any more, 


senora. I can milk a cow, feed chickens, 

cut a little wood; no more. I will stay 

here.” He indicated the sack on the 

ground beside him. “Here are my 


She turned to Jody. “Run down to 
the barn and call your father.” 

Jody dashed away, and he returned 
with Carl Tiflin and Billy Buck behind 
him. The old man was standing as he 
had been, but he was resting now. His 
whole body had sagged into a timeless 


repose. 

“What is it?” Carl Tiflin asked. 
“What’s Jody so excited about?” 

Mrs. Tiflin motioned to the old man. 
“He wants to stay here. He wants to do 
a little work and stay here.” 

“Well we can’t have him. We don’t 
need any more men. He’s too old. Billy 
does everything we need.” 

They had been talking over him as 
though he did not exist, and now, sud- 
denly, they both hesitated and looked 
at Gitano and were embarrassed. 

He cleared his throat. “I am too old 
to work. I come back where I was 
born.” 

“You weren’t born here,” Carl said 
sharply. 

“No, In the ’dobe over the hill. It was 
all one rancho before you came.” 

“In the mud house that’s all melted 
down?” 

“Yes. I and my father. I will stay 
here now on the rancho.” 

“T tell you you won’t stay,” Carl said 
angrily. “I don’t need an old man. This 
isn’t a big ranch. I can’t afford food and 
doctor bills for an old man. You must 
have relatives and friends. Go to them. 
It is like begging to come to strangers.” 

“I was born here,” Gitano said pa- 
tiently and inflexibly. 

Carl Tiflin didn’t like to be cruel, but 
he felt he must. “You can eat here to- 
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night,” he said. “You can sleep in the 
little room of the old bunkhouse. We’ll 
give you breakfast in the morning, and 
then you'll have to go along. Go to 
your friends. Don’t come to die with 
strangers.” 

Gitano put on his black hat and 
stooped for the sack. “Here are my 
things,” he said. 

Carl turned away. “Come on, Billy, 
we'll finish down at the barn. Jody, 
show him the little room in the bunk- 
house.” 

He and Billy turned back toward the 
barn. Mrs. Tiflin went into the house, 
saying over her shoulder, “I'll send 
some blankets down.” 

Gitano looked questioningly at Jody. 
“Pll show you where it is,” Jody said. 


HERE was a cot with a shuck mat- 

tress, an apple box holding a tin 
lantern, and a backless rocking chair in 
the little room of the bunkhouse. Gi- 
tano laid his sack carefully on the floor 
and sat down on the bed. Jody stood 
shyly in the room, hesitating to go. At 
last he said, 

“Did you come out of the big moun- 
tains?” 

Gitano shook his head slowly. “No, 
I worked down the Salinas valley.” 

The afternoon thought would not let 
Jody go. “Did you ever go into the 
big mountains back there?” 

The old dark eyes grew fixed, and 
their light turned inward on the years 
that were living in Gitano’s head. “Once 
—when I was a little boy. I went with 
my father.” 

“Way back, clear into the moun- 
tains?” 

“Yes.” 

“What was there?” Jody cried. “Did 
you see any people or any houses?” 

“No.” 
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“Well, what was there?” 

Gitano’s eyes remained inward. A 
little wrinkled strain came between his 
brows. 

“What did you see in there?” Jody 
repeated. 

“T don’t know,” Gitano said. “I don’t 
remember.” 

“Was it terrible and dry?” 

“I don’t remember.” 

In his excitement, Jody had lost his 
shyness. “Don’t you remember any- 
thing about it?” 

Gitano’s mouth opened for a word, 
and remained open while his brain 
sought the word. “I think it was quiet— 
I think it was nice.” 

Gitano’s eyes seemed to have found 
something back in the years, for they 
grew soft and a little smile seemed to 
come and go in them. 

“Didn’t you ever go back in the 
mountains again?” Jody insisted. 

“No.” 

“Didn’t you ever want to?” 

But now Gitano’s face became impa- 
tient. “No,” he said in a tone that told 
Jody he didn’t want to talk about it any 
more. The boy was held by a curious 
fascination. He didn’t want to go away 
from Gitano. His shyness returned. 

“Would you like to come down to the 
barn and see the stock?” he asked. 

Gitano stood up and put on his hat 
and prepared to follow. 

It was almost evening now. They 
stood near the watering trough while 
the horses sauntered in from the hill- 
sides for an evening drink. Gitano 
rested his big twisted hands on the top 
rail of the fence. Five horses came down 
and drank, and then stood about, nib- 
bling at the dirt or rubbing their sides 
against the polished wood of the fence. 
Long after they had finished drinking 
an old horse appeared over the brow of 
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the hill and came painfully down. It 
had long yellow teeth; its hooves were 
flat and sharp as spades, and its ribs and 
hip-bones jutted out under its skin. It 
hobbled up to the trough and drank 
water with a loud sucking noise. 

“That’s old Easter,” Jody explained. 
“That’s the first horse my father ever 
had. He’s thirty years old.” He looked 
up into Gitano’s old eyes for some re- 
sponse. 

“No good any more,” Gitano said. 

Jody’s father and Billy Buck came 
out of the barn and walked over. 

“Too old to work,” Gitano repeated. 
“Just eats and pretty soon dies.” 

Carl Tiflin caught the last words. He 
hated his brutality toward old Gitano, 
and so he became brutal again 

“Tt’s a shame not to shoot Easter,” he 
said. “It’d save him a lot of pains and 
rheumatism.” He looked secretly at 
Gitano, to see whether he noticed the 
parallel, but the big bony hands did 
not move, nor did the dark eyes turn 
from the old horse. “Old things ought 
to be put out of their misery,” Jody’s 
father went on. “One shot, a big noise, 
one big pain in the head maybe, and 
that’s all. That’s better than stiffness 
and sore teeth.” 

Billy Buck broke in, “They got a 
right to rest after they worked all of 
their life. Maybe they like to just walk 
around.” 

Carl had been looking steadily at the 
skinny horse. “You can’t imagine now 
what Easter used to look like,” he said 
softly. “High neck, deep chest, fine bar- 
rel. He could jump a five-bar gate in 
stride. I won a flat race on him when I 
was fifteen years old. I could of got two 
hundred dollars for him any time. You 
wouldn’t think how pretty he was.” He 
checked himself, for he hated softness, 
“But he ought to be shot now,” he said. 
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“He’s got a right to rest,” Billy Buck 
insisted. 

Jody’s father had a humorous 
thought. He turned to Gitano. “If ham 
and eggs grew on a sidehill I’d turn 
you out to pasture too,” he said. “But 
I can’t afford to pasture you in my 
kitchen.” 

He laughed to Billy Buck about it 
as they went on toward the house. “Be 
a good thing for all of us if ham and 
eggs grew on the sidehills.” 

Jody knew how his father was prob- 
ing for a place to hurt in Gitano. He 
had been probed often. His father knew 
every place in the boy where a word 
would fester. 

“He’s only talking,” Jody said. “He 
didn’t mean it about shooting Easter. 
He likes Easter. That was the first horse 
he ever owned.” 

The sun sank behind the high moun- 
tains as they stood there, and the ranch 
was hushed. Gitano seemed to be more 
at home in the evening. He made a curi- 
ous sharp sound with his lips and 
stretched one of his hands over the 
fence. Old Easter moved stiffly to him, 
and Gitano rubbed the lean neck under 
the mane. 

“You like him?” Jody asked softly. 

“Yes—but he’s no damn 

The triangle sounded at the ranch 
house. “That’s supper,” Jody cried. 
“Come on up to supper.” 


s THEY walked up toward the house 
A Jody noticed again that Gitano’s 
body was as straight as that of a young 
man. Only by a jerkiness in his move- 
ments and by the scuffling of his heels 
could it be seen that he was old. 

The turkeys were flying heavily into 
the lower branches of the cypress tree 
by the bunkhouse. A fat sleek ranch 
cat walked across the road carrying a 
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rat so large that its tail dragged on the 


ground. The quail on the sidehills were 
still sounding the clear water call. 

Jody and Gitano came to the back 
steps and Mrs. Tiflin looked out 
through the screen door at them. 

“Come running, Jody. Come in to 
supper, Gitano.” 

Carl and Billy Buck had started to 
eat at the long oilcloth-covered table. 
Jody slipped into his chair without mov- 
ing it, but Gitano stood holding his hat 
until Carl looked up and said, “Sit 
down, sit down. You might as well get 
your belly full before you go on.” Carl 
was afraid he might relent and let the 
old man stay, and so he continued to 
remind himself that this couldn’t be. 

Gitano laid his hat on the floor and 
difidently sat down. He wouldn’t 
reach for food. Carl had to pass it to 
him. “Here, fill yourself up.” Gitano 
ate very slowly, cutting tiny pieces of 
meat and arranging little pats of 
mashed potato on his plate. 

The situation would not stop worry- 
ing Carl Tiflin. “Haven’t you got any 
relatives in this part of the country?” 
he asked. 

Gitano answered with some pride, 
“My brother-in-law is in Monterey. I 
have cousins there, too.” 

“Well, you can go and live there, 
then.” 

“IT was born here,” Gitano said in 
gentle rebuke. 

Jody’s mother came in from the 
kitchen, carrying a large bow] of tapioca 
pudding. 

Carl chuckled to her, “Did I tell you 
what I said to him? I said if ham and 
eggs grew on the sidehills I’d put him 
out to pasture, like old Easter.” 

Gitano stared unmoved at his plate. 

“Tt’s too bad he can’t stay,” said Mrs. 
Tiflin. 


“Now don’t you start anything,” Carl 
said crossly. 

When they had finished eating, Carl 
and Billy Buck and Jody went into the 
living room to sit for a while, 
Gitano, without a word of farewell or 
thanks walked through the kitchen and 
out the back door. Jody sat and secretly 
watched his father. He knew how mean 
his father felt. 

“This country’s full of these old 
paisanos,” Carl said to Billy Buck. 

“They’re damn good men,” Billy de- 
fended them. “They can work older 
than white men. I saw one of them a 
hundred and five years old, and he 
could still ride a horse. You don’t see 
any white men as old as Gitano walk- 
ing twenty or thirty miles.” 

“Oh, they’re tough, all right,” Carl 

. “Say, are you standing up for 
him too? Listen, Billy,” he explained. 
“I’m having a hard enough time keep- 
ing this ranch out of the Bank of Italy 
without taking on anybody else to feed. 
You know that, Billy.” 

“Sure, I know,” said Billy. “If you 
was rich, it’d be different.” 

“That’s right, and it isn’t like he 
didn’t have relatives to go to. A brother- 
in-law and cousins right in Monterey. 
Why should I worry about him?” 

Jody sat quietly listening, and he 
seemed to hear Gitano’s gentle voice 
and its unanswerable, “But I was born 
here.” Gitano was mysterious like the 
mountains. There were back as 
far as you could see but behind the last 
range piled up against the sky there was 
a great unknown country. And Gitano 
was an old man, until you got to the 
dull dark eyes. And in behind them was 
some unknown thing. He didn’t ever 
say enough to let you what was 
inside, under the eyes. Jody felt himself 
irresistibly drawn toward the bunk- 
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house. He slipped from his chair while 
his father was talking and he went out 
the door without making a sound. 


HE night was very dark and far-off 
"Ls noises carried in clearly. The hame- 
bells of a wood team sounded from way 
over the hill on the county road. Jody 
picked his way across the dark yard. H 
could see a light through the window of 
the little room of the bunkhouse. Be- 
cause the night was secret he walked 
quietly up to the window and peered in. 
Gitano sat in the rocking chair and his 
back was toward the window. His right 
arm moved slowly back and forth in 
front of him. Jody pushed the door 
open and walked in. Gitano jerked up- 
right and, seizing a piece of deer skin 
he tried to throw it over the thing in his 
lap, but the skin slipped away. Jody 
stood overwhelmed by the thing in 
Gitano’s hand, a lean and lovely rapier 
with a golden basket hilt. The blade 
was like a thin ray of dark light. The 
hilt was pierced and intricately carved. 

“What is it?” Jody demanded. 

Gitano only looked at him with re- 
sentful eyes, and he picked up the fallen 
deer skin and firmly wrapped the beau- 
tiful blade in it. 

Jody put out his hand. “Can’t I see 
it?” 

Gitano’s eyes smoldered angrily and 
he shook his head. 

“Where'd you get it? Where'd it 
come from?” 

Now Gitano regarded him pro- 
foundly, as though he pondered. “I 
got it from my father.” 

“Well, where’d he get it?” 

Gitano looked down at the long deer- 
skin parcel in his hand. “I don’ know.” 

“Didn’t he ever tell you?” 

“No.” 


“What do you do with it?” 
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Gitano looked slightly surprised. 
“Nothing. I just keep it.” 

“Can’t I see it again?” 

The old man slowly unwrapped the 
shining blade and let the lamp light 
slip along it for a moment. Then he 
wrapped it up again. “You go now. I 
want to go to bed.” He blew out the 
lamp almost before Jody had closed 
the door. 

As he went back toward the house, 
Jody knew one thing more sharply than 
he had ever known anything. He must 
never tell any one about the rapier. It 
would be a dreadful thing to tell any 
one about it, for it would destroy some 
fragile structure of truth. It was a truth 
that might be shattered by division. 

On the way across the dark yard Jody 
passed Billy Buck. “They’re wondering 
where you are,” Billy said. 

Jody slipped into the living room, 
and his father turned to him. “Where 
have you been?” 

“JT just went out to see if I caught 
any rats in my new trap.” 

“It’s time you went to bed,” his 
father said. 


opy was first at the breakfast table in 

J the morning. Then his father came 
in, and last, Billy Buck. Mrs. Tiflin 
looked in from the kitchen. 

“Where’s the old man, Billy?” she 
asked. 

“T guess he’s out walking,” Billy said. 
“T looked in his room and he wasn’t 
there.” 

“Maybe he started early to Monte- 
rey,” said Carl. “It’s a long walk.” 

“No,” Billy explained. “His sack is 
in the little room.” 

After breakfast Jody walked down to 
the bunkhouse. Flies were flashing 
about in the sunshine. The ranch seemed 


especially quiet this morning. When he 
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was sure no one was watching him, Jody 
went into the little room, and looked 
into Gitano’s sack. An extra pair of long 
cotton underwear was there, an extra 
pair of jeans and three pairs of worn 
socks. Nothing else was in the sack. A 
sharp loneliness fell on Jody. He 
walked slowly back toward the house. 
His father stood on the porch talking 
to Mrs. Tiflin. 

“I guess old Easter’s dead at last,” 


he said. “I didn’t see him come down to. 


water with the other horses.” 

In the middle of the morning Jess 
Taylor from the ridge ranch rode down. 

“You didn’t sell that old gray crow- 
bait of yours, did you, Carl?” 

“No, of course not. Why?” 

“Well,” Jess said. “I was out this 
morning early, and I saw a funny thing. 
I saw an old man on an old horse, no 
saddle, only a piece of rope for a bridle. 
He wasn’t on the road at all. He was 
cutting right up straight through the 
brush. I think he had a gun. At least I 
saw something shine in his hand.” 

“That’s old Gitano,” Car] Tiflin said. 
“T’ll see if any of my guns are missing.” 
He stepped into the house for a second. 


“Nope, all here. Which way was he 
heading, Jess?” 

“Well, that’s the funny thing. He 
was heading straight back into the 
mountains.” 

Carl laughed. “They never get too 
old to steal,” he said. “I guess he just 
stole old Easter.” 

“Want to go after him, Carl?” 

“Hell no, just save me burying that 
horse. I wonder where he got the gun. 
I wonder what he wants back there.” 

Jody walked up through the vegeta- 
ble patch, toward the brush line. He 
looked searchingly at the towering 
mountains—ridge after ridge after 
ridge until at last there was the ocean. 
For a moment he thought he could see 
a black speck crawling up the farthest 
ridge. Jody thought of the rapier and 
of Gitano. And he thought of the great 
mountains. A longing caressed him, and 
it was so sharp that he wanted to cry to 
get it out of his breast. He lay down in 
the green near the round tub at 
the brush line. He covered his eyes with 
his crossed arms and lay there a long 
time, and he was full of a nameless 
sorrow. 
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The Cult of Force 


By Lewis EINSTEIN 


Can European democracies survive unscathed beside the dicta- 
torships flowering in so many countries, or 1s a bloody 
clash inevitable? 


LREADY memory begins to fade of 
the pre-War years when in a 
still civilized Western Europe 
freedom of speech and of the press, the 
right of assemblage and of instruction, 
were regarded in nearly every state as 
being liberties so elemental and seem- 
ingly so solidly established that most 
people took them for granted and few 
thought any longer of questioning their 
existence. Even Socialists in the German 
Reichstag could vociferate to their 
heart’s content with only occasional 
mild penalties inflicted on their press. 
A strong wind of liberalism was then 
blowing over the Continent and in 
Czarist Russia high government officials 
would criticize their régime with the 
most amazing freedom. 

To millions in Europe and in Amer- 
ica, the War and later the Peace seemed 
to be the instrument of wrath necessary 
to destroy what was left of former 
tyrannies in order to prepare the way 
for a freer world. Wilson’s battle-cry 
about making the latter safe for democ- 
racy, after having stirred the hearts of 
multitudes, when remembered at all 
now evokes only a faint smile. Yet 
Wilson had in mind the rule of the 
Hohenzollerns which even German 


Communists today would gladly ex- 
change for Nazi oppression. Since then 
an entire framework of liberty which 
on the Continent had been erected dur- 
ing the Nineteenth Century has sud- 
denly been swept away. Amid the 
bewildered consternation caused by re- 
cent events in Germany many ask them- 
selves if the structure of civilization is 
also beginning to tumble and if the 
savagery which has horrified Western 
opinion is not a natural consequence of 
the new barbarism. 

Mentally the world crisis has every- 
where undermined faith in democratic 
institutions and left belief in these, even 
in the countries where they survive, like 
a creed the rites of which are still cele- 
brated amid much skeptical indifference. 
Statesmen are cynical and workmen dis- 
illusioned. Lack of conviction among its 
supporters may easily prove to be the 
undoing of democracy. In those lands 
in which freedom remains, the writing 
is even now on the wall and the hope or 
fear is often heard that free institutions 
are destined to go under everywhere 
unless they acquire new vitality. 

Democracy fell in Germany with 
hardly a struggle. Destruction came, 
as it has come to every régime which 
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collapses, less because of its vices than 
because of its weaknesses. Corruption 
offers an easy tag to pin on the defeated, 
yet the besetting sin of the German Re- 
public was not the dishonesty of a few 
but the fact that it neither knew how to 
govern nor how to hit back. Even at 
the moment of its greatest strength the 
German Republic allowed itself to be 
stripped of its own defenses and in the 
name of freedom left the normal pillars 
of the state, the army, the judiciary and 
most of the administrative offices, in its 
enemies’ hands. On the eve of disaster 
German democrats discovered that they 
were completely isolated and unpro- 
tected, charged with crimes when their 
real sin was weakness, and left to atone 
for their mistakes under the steel rods 
of the Nazis. 

It is obvious to explain the collapse 
of democracy and the rise of dictator- 
ship in Europe by the disorder of our 
times. Inherently there is nothing 
new in the principles of a system which 
aims to reduce the position of the ordi- 
nary citizen to one of trifling importance 
in an omnipotent state governed by 
a self-perpetuating and irresponsible 
party which, beginning as an audacious 
minority, has seized not only the great 
avenues but the smallest bypaths of 
power, and which, in theory at least, is 
dominated by the will of one man. The 
advantage of a dictator’s rule has always 
been felt in every crisis when resources 
are scanty and it becomes apparent that 
the freer competition of a wrangling 
democracy with its divided purposes 
and its compromises threshed out in 
public creates distrust and involves con- 
siderable waste. At such times if a 
superior power takes firm hold and uses 
its authority drastically to codrdinate all 
the productive energies within the 
state, apportion and direct its resources 
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and impose a satisfactory pattern and 
goal which results to the general advan- 
tage, benefit may be anticipated through 
a saving of energy which can better be 
concentrated on a planned national pur- 
pose. 

In periods of grave emergency even 
the most democratic states have been 
prepared to abdicate many of their most 
fundamental rights and to resume these 
only after a crisis has passed. The grant 
of vast powers voted to President 
Roosevelt met with the approval of 
many of his political opponents. Yet any 
analogy between his position in direct- 
ing the economic life of the country and 
that enjoyed by a real political dictator 
would be strangely misleading. The 
President of the United States has never 
attempted to limit the elemental guar- 
antees of personal liberty nor shown the 
slightest inclination to suppress Repub- 
licans who might venture to disagree 
with his opinions. 


HE new dictatorships which have 
Tas arisen in Europe are, however, 
more than phases of the present crisis, 
and their avowed purpose is to continue 
indefinitely and discover fresh 
in the practices and controls they have 
themselves devised. Does the new order 
upon which their rule is built offer the 
promise claimed of a healthy national- 
ism built on a more secure foundation? 
Does it indicate the death throes of our 
own dissolving society? Have dictator- 
ships come to stay in the world and is it 
merely a question of time before the 
more solidly established democracies in 
America and in Western Europe will in 
turn succumb to their fashion? Can the 
civilized world continue indefinitely 
half free and half enslaved or must one 
system or the other finally prevail? 

No greater question lies before our 
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time than to know if the political institu- 
tions associated with democracy have 
outlived their present usefulness. Two 
thousand years ago Aristotle described 
the eternal cycle of political change by 
which democracy yields to tryanny, and 
tyranny to aristocracy, which afterward 
is again replaced by democracy. Must 
those who still cherish faith in the latter 
find consolation in the thought that 
perhaps a few centuries hence the cycle 
will again swing round to popular gov- 
ernment? 

It is clear that dictatorships have no 
intention of voluntarily abdicating their 
powers. Even if world recovery should 
come, dictators will take credit for what- 
ever improvement occurs or alterna- 
tively justify their rule by the continu- 
ance of depression. Also, it is plain that 
in those democracies which still survive 
the liberal idea stands today on the 
defensive, weak because it has lost faith 
in itself. Liberalism on the Continent, 
after having in its origin been the pro- 
moter of revolutions, has become soft- 
ened by success and, with no real goal 
before it, has become the party of 
bourgeois conservatism, abandoning 
violence to its reactionary opponents. 
Liberals have lost the power once 
possessed to fire the masses and left the 
emotional enthusiasm which induces 
action to be cultivated by the new dic- 
tators who have exploited a deep-rooted 
human instinct which to find 
salvation through the help of a single 
man. Anonymous legislative acts and 
the vague party programmes of demo- 
cratic states hold out little that is attrac- 
tive to those who for years have been 
suffering in poverty or smarting under 
real or supposed humiliations. 

Manifestly also democracy has run 
short of great men. Only in those 
rare moments when pressing danger 
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causes partisan bickerings to cease and 
democratic authority approaches the 
fringe of dictatorship is popular gov- 
ernment favorable to their production. 
It is otherwise with dictatorships, 
though how far personal rule makes for 
real eminence and how far it favors this 
impression is, at least, arguable. When- 
ever the authority of a single man rises 
to a dazzling height he creates an at- 
mosphere of greatness helped by the 
fact that every one around him is corre- 
spondingly depressed. Also, not a little 
of the dictator’s ability lies in possessing 
the genius of showmanship which has 
helped him on the road to power. This 
is not to underestimate an art essential 
for popular leadership which dictators 
past and present have always cultivated. 
No little ability is called for to organize 
a combatant political force, train this 
into becoming a highly self-conscious 
body and instill in its members the 
arrogant belief of their mission as the 
saviours of the nation. It needs skill and 
audacity to capture the enthusiasm of a 
great following and beat democracy at 
its own game by using its processes be- 
fore destroying it. 

Far less exacting is the intellectual 
foundation for dictatorship. Its tenets 
must be rigid, for once announced they 
admit of no real evolution, or doubt 
would otherwise be cast on the wisdom 
of the dictator’s decisions. Success is 
usually first obtained by capitalizing 
dissatisfaction against the government 
to be overthrown, and attracting follow- 
ers whose common bond is more often 
one of hatred than of sympathy. Musso- 
lini has explained that self-interest and 
enthusiasm are the only ways to talk toa 
crowd. The future dictator employs a 
battle cry elementary enough for every 
one to understand and obvious enough 
for a majority to approve. The Nazis 
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have discovered in their claim to effect 
the moral regeneration of the German 
race the means of attracting a vast fol- 
lowing by offering a sufficiently com- 
mendable ideal which can be sincerely 
believed in by millions of decent people. 
The dictator’s particular interpretation 
of his doctrine, with the corollaries and 
implications derived from this which 
are made to fit any purpose and explain 
any outrage, is hammered by persist- 
ent iteration into the popular mind. The 


’ Bolsheviks have had the merit of 


originating an entirely new technique 
for dictatorship by organizing the so- 
called totalitarian state which controls 
every form of activity and forbids the 
expression of any competing opinion. 
Their example has been followed in 
Germany. In the new dictatorship a 
thorough and uniform discipline has 
been applied in order to inculcate a com- 
plete and rigid system. There is a kind 
of political pontifical theology pro- 
claimed as a revelation which aims to 
indoctrinate the particular ideas doled 
out through a government monopoly, 
and impress these on the minds of a 
people from the cradle to the grave. 
The complete acceptance of this sys- 
tem naturally requires a vast amount of 
propaganda and every avenue of pub- 
licity by which ideas can be made to 
filter through to a population is utilized 
and severely controlled. Propaganda is 
at the basis of every dictatorship both 
as an instrument which arouses and 
maintains the enthusiasm of its support- 
ers, and as a weapon ready to destroy 
the first sign of any opposition. Dictator- 
ship, in fact, must always show itself 
confident, aggressive and combative. As 
it can not tolerate free speech, it has to 
intimidate and terrify its enemies so 
that these will be too frightened to resist 
while the indifferent will join its 


ranks and even simulate its enthusiasm 
for self-protection. The many cases of 
torture inflicted in the Nazi brown 
houses, the beating up and imprison- 
ment and even the murder of political 
adversaries were acts deliberately per- 
petrated with a view to crushing the 
spirit of opponents. The further process 
by which many sufferers, before obtain- 
ing their release, were compelled to 
sign attestations of good treatment and 
warned to make no complaint, have 
been merely refinements introduced to 
show that Nazis still respect the point 
of view of the outside world. Like the 
French Catholic writer, Louis Veuillot, 
the Nazis in countries where they are a 
minority demand liberty in the name of 
their enemies’ principles, while in Ger- 
many refuse it to the latter in the name 
of their own. 

Yet dictatorship makes generally a 
favorable impression on the traveler 
fresh from other lands. He admires its 
order, the discipline and the appearance 
of enthusiasm it presents, which he 
contrasts with the often critical lethargy 
existing in countries like England or 
France or the disillusion left after the 
failure of other experiments. Dictator- 
ship always puts forward its best foot 
and the same art of showmanship which 
has helped it to snatch power conceals 
imperfections below the surface and aids 
it to secure admiration. Outwardly, 
moreover, its peculiarities are rarely 
oppressive to the foreigner. Except for 
a few picturesque party symbols and a 
frequent display of building energy in- 
tended to impress opinion by the look of 
prosperous stability, there is in most 
lands where the system exists nothing 
particularly visible to mark the differ- 


ence from former periods. The same . 


palace hotels are to be found in all cap- 
itals, the same blue trains cross all Con- 
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THE CULT OF FORCE 


tinental frontiers. Yet underneath this 
apparent uniformity, at a time when 
more than ever in Europe men dress 
alike and look alike, and when the 
mechanical connections which unite the 
world have never been so good, the 
moral connections have hardly ever 
been worse. One is obliged to turn to 
the Middle Ages when the Crescent was 
pitted against the Cross, to find a prec- 
edent for this rift which cuts in two 
the spiritual ideals of a great continent. 


opay in America, in England, even 
‘ka France, youth still ambles along 
with much the mental outlook of his 
fathers, not understanding that the cur- 
rency of liberal ideas and the wish for 
peace have been cast aside as wholly 
discredited in the lands of dictatorship. 
There is a tragedy in the thought that 
half the world today still advances with 
much of the old momentum, imbued 
with beliefs which only lately caused 
Professor Gilbert Murray to say before 
the Peace Congress at Oxford that 
“There is more justice, more mercy and 
more social conscience than at any 
former time” and makes even Mr. 
Stimson discover by mysterious proc- 
esses a new will to peace such as the 
world has never known before. A gen- 
erous optimism blinds Liberals in demo- 
cratic states to the other half of mankind 
which runs back toward those primeval 
gods whose cult is force and whose wor- 
ship calls for blood. And unless some- 
thing intervenes to close this breach and 
cast down the savage gods which they 
revere, no love of peace, no hatred of 
war, will in itself save the youth grow- 
ing up in our Western democracies from 
that ordeal of battle which seems inevi- 
table unless a system that challenges 
their right to free existence should first 


collapse. 
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What possibility is there of this oc- 
curring? In a dictatorship all visible 
opposition is unlawful and change can 
not proceed by ordinary political 
methods. Nature, it is true, provides a 
way, though a slow and haphazard 
one. The great obstacle to the per- 
manence of dictatorship lies in the trans- 
mission of authority, and even if this 
has been successfully carried through 
in Russia after Lenin’s death, this fact 
offers no real indication of what will 
take place elsewhere. Mussolini him- 
self has frankly expressed doubt as to 
whether Italy could tolerate another 
Mussolini. 

A second danger to dictatorship lies 
in dissension from within; a party can 
keep its unity more easily in opposition 
than in victory, particularly when the 
party wings stretch far apart, and when 
leadership calls for some thing more 
tangibly beneficial than enthusiasm and 
violence. The real difficulties for a dic- 
tatorship begin when it has to adjust its 
partisan requirements to control the 
highly intricate economic structure of a 
country whose prosperity will not re- 
turn by command. Financially dictator- 
ship imposes a heavy load on a popula- 
tion. Absolute authority rests on a force 
which is considerably greater than the 
ordinary police powers of the state. An 
economic burden is assumed, the nature 
of which is partly concealed and partly 
justified during a period of crisis. When 
normal government is threatened by 
disorder and trade suffers, a partisan 
army organized for a supposed patriotic 
purpose is welcomed by many conserva- 
tives. Among the reasons which caused 
millions of Germans to rejoice at Hit- 
ler’s accession was, rightly or wrongly, 
their fear of the alternative of com- 
munism. The later incorporation of 


Nazi storm troops into the regular 
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fended as a means for relieving unem- 
ployment and helps to explain recent 
official statistics showing improvement 
in the labor situation. Yet an element of 
political strength for a party may be- 
come one of economic weakness for a 
country. When national finances can 
only be served by the most rigid econ- 
omy, the political necessity to find jobs 
for followers also imposes heavy un- 
economic burdens on the rest of the 
population. 

A second more serious handicap lies 
in the partisan structure of dictatorship 
which compels its assumption of numer- 
ous tasks with which it may be unfitted 
to cope. If a given economic policy were 
manifestly the one best suited to meet 
an emergency, and if those entrusted 
with its execution were men of such 
recognized ability that they commanded 
general confidence, the principle of dic- 
tatorship might be ideal. The arrogant 
assertion of superior wisdom has, how- 
ever, not often been justified by facts 
and the dictator’s pretense at omnis- 
cience and the handicap he is under 
never to admit mistakes usually cause a 
rigidity of plan which makes difficult 
any change. Also partisan rank has 
rarely proved to be the best qualification 
for government service. A new party on 
taking office is likely to reveal the inex- 
perience of leaders whose previous 
activities have had little in common 
with their novel duties. Even Hitler has 
lately had to censure the zeal of certain 
of his followers who after having com- 
manded storm troops are now trying to 
direct German industry. Similar criti- 
cism, it is true, can be leveled in demo- 
cratic states whenever partisan jobbery 
interferes with the workings of business, 
but at least democracy is less overbear- 
ing and tolerates more open ways for 
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forces of the state could also be de- formulating its plans, expressing disap- 


proval and compelling change than a 
dictatorship where all criticism is stifled, 
except in secret party councils. 

The economic practices inherent in a 
personal rule can hardly avoid contain- 
ing the seed of abuses which cause any 
lapse from perfection to increase far 
more quickly and with more pernicious 
effect, because they are spread below 
the surface, than similar derogations in 
a self-corrective democratic state. In 
dictatorships where the mechanism of 
authority is much more narrowly ad- 
justed, open criticism is non-existent, 
and the purpose of action is so bound up 
with a strict partisan structure built 
around special principles that if ever 
world recovery should begin, absolute 
rule is likely to discover that its rigidly 
planned and controlled national econ- 
omy will find competition for interna- 
tional trade difficult to carry out against 
the more individual enterprise which 
pushes ahead in democratic states. A 
policy of governmental subsidies or of 
dumping will only mean burdens on its 
own taxpayers and quick retaliation by 
other countries. The higher cost of pro- 
duction on domestic trade imposed by 
the necessity for reconciling political 
and social with economic exigencies is 
unlikely to provide the best means of 
adding to a nation’s prosperity. Even 
if these disadvantages are not at once 
noticeable their effect is cumulative and 
they tend to become serious only after 
they are piled up. They can be con- 
cealed for a considerable time by jug- 
gled statistics while propaganda helps 
to maintain the illusions of success and 
to hide the cost of what goes on behind. 
For dictatorship can never admit failure 
of any kind and until it crumbles its 
facade continues to the very last to give 


the impression of great strength. 


é 


The processes by which Germans to- 
day are hammered on the anvil of 
Nazi uniformity have still to be sub- 
jected to these trials. The test of the 
Nazi movement, as Hitler himself 
avows, lies notoriously in its ability to 
bring about the prosperity of the Reich 
and of this there is yet no real sign. To 
the problems with which every country 
in the world is faced today, to the prob- 
lems of an economic order peculiar to 
dictatorship, Hitler gratuitously has 
added several special problems of his 
own which further complicate his difh- 
culties. If Germany lags behind when 
recovery starts in free countries, if 
bread and employment fail and inflation 
begins, forced by the necessity to meet 
the new costs of government, all the 
steel rods of the Nazi storm troops will 
not be enough to keep down popular 
dissatisfaction. In the competition of 
rival political systems the comparative 
prosperity of nations is the dominant 
factor which in the end must win sup- 
port for one method or the other and 
those who still keep faith in liberal ideas 
will have to pin their hope in this belief. 

It is hardly conceivable that there can 
be permanent room in Europe for two 
rival systems which in their essence are 
mutually exclusive. Democracies can 
talk the language of other democracies, 
and dictatorships until they clash speak 
that of other dictatorships, but there can 
never be any real or lasting codperation 
between dictatorship and democracy. 
Yet democracy has also its lesson to 
learn from dictatorship. When Lenin, 
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faced by grave difficulties, introduced 
the “New Economic Policy” he offered 
merely a temporary sacrifice to capital- 
ism which, with its usual fatuousness, 
thought it had discerned in this ma- 
neuver a change of heart. When Hitler 
after breathing fire came out with a 
pacific speech which no German Social 
Democrat would have dared to make, 
he expressed the Nazi “New Economic 
Policy.” Nor were his words insincere 
for a truce to establish his authority and 
prepare Germany was essential to his 
goal. To regard his declarations in any 
other light or his ultimate purpose in 
any other way than as a menace to free 
institutions and to all we understand as 
civilization is to misread every warning. 

Today the world is fast drifting into 
uncharted seas. Deliberately public men 
in their perplexity try to cast anchor in 
the shallow waters of their own ports. 
Yet if a Western civilization is not to 
end, faith must also be kept in those 
beliefs which are written in the great 
charters of human freedom. Countries 
which still cherish free institutions feel 
that they too possess a link and a com- 
mon inheritance in the right of man to 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. If 
statesmen are ever again to steer the 
world toward a civilized sanity free 
countries must be prepared to defend 
the slow and painful acquisitions at- 
tained by the human mind through cen- 
turies of effort and save the labor of 
generations to keep mankind from re- 
verting to a mechanized and tribal 


savagery. 
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HE oil industry is again busy con- 
gratulating itself. Most oil men 
believe the NRA “Code of Fair 

Competition” for oil provides a set of 
trade laws which can be used to clean up 
the chaos which has ruled the industry. 
That chaos came from overproduction 
and ineffective attempts to bring pro- 
duction into sensible relation to market 
demands for petroleum and its refined 
products. Federal supervision and en- 
forcement of the oil code promises to 
implement efforts to hold production 
down and send prices up. 

In memory it seems but yesterday 
(actually it was years ago) that the 
petroleum industry appeared to be full 
of “oil millionaires” who took an al- 
most childish delight in telling how, 
having “started on a shoestring,” they 
won, lost and regained several fortunes. 
Through the oil-producing States west 
of the Mississippi there was a vast lore 
concerning “wildcatters’ who won 
wealth by sheer luck and “old-timers” 
who “lost their shirts playing a sure 
thing.” 

The typical “oil man” was proud that 
his business retained enough elements 
of risk to make it an exciting and color- 
ful gamble. Such tales as they told were 
gaudy reflections of that pride. They 


Oil Under Ickes 


By Kart PRETSHOLD 


Our most individualistic industry moves willingly under the 
yoke of Federal control 


knew the history of their industry’s sud- 
den shifts from boom-time prosperity 
to depression and back again. They were 
not alarmed when economists and con- 
servationists pointed out that the prob- 
lem of overproduction in oil differs 
from the same problem as it is faced in 
other industries because oil is an ex- 
haustible resource. 

Despite very real advances in applica- 
tion of the science of geology to the 
problem of finding new oil deposits it is 
still true that “the only sure way to find 
oil is to drill for it.” It is well remem- 
bered in the industry that an oil short- 
age during the War raised the scare of 
possible depletion of American reserves. 
The scare led to vigorous governmental 
action on behalf of American oil inter- 
ests abroad, encouraged the building 
and filling of great amounts of storage 
space and, eventually, to the creation of 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board. 

But since the War a whole series of 
“world’s largest oil fields” have been 
discovered. Worry concerning possible 
exhaustion of a natural resource has 
been wiped out of mind by the floods of 
oil from the Seminole, Kettleman 
Hills, Oklahoma City and East Texas 
fields. And yet, despite this lack of 
anxiety, it has been estimated recently 


— 
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that crude oil now known to be under 
the ground in the United States will 
provide only ten and a half years’ sup- 
ply at the current rate of consumption, 
and that even without proration it 
would take about twenty-five years to 
raise this amount to the surface. 

The State Department, concerned 
with oil as a factor of military and na- 
tional industrial greatness and thinking 
in time terms which embraced a score 
of decades, worried about future sup- 
plies. But in 1927 when the Seminole 
deluge shoved the price of Mid-Con- 
tinent 36 gravity crude from $2.29 to 
$1.28 a barrel, the men who drilled the 
wells began sweating about the threat 
of “dollar oil.” (Today “dollar oil” is 
not a threat, it is one of the “big accom- 
plishments” of the oil code.) 


HEN the wells of Seminole be- 
W aan bearing down on the price 
structure, ape the threat of production 
from wells being drilled hung over the 
market, operators and producers got to- 
gether. A “gentlemen’s agreement” was 
drawn up, signed and then submitted to 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion. After hearings the Commission 
issued an order which incorporated the 
terms of the voluntarily drawn up cur- 
tailment plan. Justification for the or- 
der, the Commission held, lay in the 
fact that unrestricted production in the 
Seminole field permitted and en- 
couraged physical waste of oil and gas 
and enforcement of the order would 
halt such waste. 

Actually every one, including the 
membership of the Commission, rec- 
ognized that the whole scheme was an 
attempt to stabilize prices. Oklahoma, 
like several other oil-producing States, 
had, and has, a “gross production” (or 
severance) tax on all oil mined in the 
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State. Such taxes give the oil States a 
keen interest in efforts to maintain the 
price of “crude.” 

During the three years following the 
“Seminole crisis” the movement for 
proration of production spread. Work- 
ing under the cloak of conservation 
laws, operators in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Kansas, New Mexico, California and 
Wyoming, usually acting through com- 
mittees, made estimates of probable 
market demand for crude oil, submitted 
their estimates to State commissions and 
obtained “proration orders” limiting 
output to the estimates. The commis- 
sions were elective bodies charged with 
regulating other businesses as well as 
oil. Like all such elective bodies they 
were subject to, and did respond to, 
political pressure. 

Opponents and proponents of prora- 
tion waged constant battle to make their 
views effective with the various com- 
missions. There was no machinery to 
make the various State proration orders 
mesh into a national policy. State riv- 
alries existed. 

But in 1930 operators spoke of “hav- 
ing the crude situation in hand” and ex- 
pected they would soon be reaping 
profit, the results of the “long struggle 
for stabilization.” The Oklahoma City 
field (the then current “world’s largest 
oil field” which had been “brought in” 
in 1929) was put under proration de- 
spite vigorous objection by numerous 
independent operators and promoters. 
The oil wells of the country could have 
washed all possibility of profit from the 
industry in a stream of from 5,000,000 
to 15,000,000 barrels of oil a day—then 
as always the ’ estimates of na- 
tional “potential production” varied by 
wide margins. But in six States systems 
of prorating production were helping to 
hold national daily output to just be- 
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low 2,000,000 barrels a day. Market 
demand was estimated as steady at 
2,500,000 barrels. 
During the summer of 1930 C. M. 
(“Dad”) Joiner, a “rank wildcatter,” 
was trying to drill a test well down 
through the sand hills of Rusk County, 
Texas. Equipped with a second hand 
rotary rig,second hand pipe and a boiler, 
he financed his operations by “jaw-bon- 
ing” small sums from local business 
men. In October he brought in the dis- 
covery well of the East Texas field. 

In less than a year East Texas sent 
compound chaos and confusion shiver- 
ing from Twenty-Six Broadway to Ket- 
tleman Hills. In East Texas itself the 
maddest, funniest and loudest features 
of comic opera, a military dictatorship, a 
gold rush, politics and melodrama were 
combined and spread across several hun- 
dred miles of landscape to make the 
greatest and gaudiest of all oil field 
booms. 

All bets were off. Almost everything 
that “couldn’t possibly happen” did— 
“with trimmings.” 

Hitherto a constantly expanding 
market for gasoline, principal cash 
product of the industry, had absorbed 
some of the shock occasioned by the ex- 
ploitation of new pools. But the uncon- 
trolled torrent of cheap East Texas 
crude hit a declining consumption trend. 

For more than a decade events had 
encouraged overdevelopment in the re- 
fining and marketing, as well as in the 
production, divisions of the industry. 
When scarcity was feared big refin- 
ing organizations had acquired or de- 
veloped their own supplies of crude. 
When oversupplies of crude were 
thrown on the market independent pro- 
ducers expanded their companies and 
opened refining and marketing divisions 
to assure outlets for their oil. 
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In East Texas price declines went so 
far that high gravity crude sold for less 
than the cost of water used in drilling 
new wells. That field is almost on the 
door-step of the refining regions of 
Louisiana and the Gulf Coast. From 
Gulf ports tankers could, and of course 
did, take the “dirt-cheap” oil to the re- 
fineries of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Efforts to enforce proration in East 
Texas were a complete failure. While. 
some producers fought proration in the 
courts a great many others simply ig- 
nored and violated the curb orders. The 
running of “hot oil” became a gigantic 
racket. Refineries, running all the way 
from “tin pot” affairs to large modern 
plants, handled illegally produced oil 
and sold their product in competition 
with legitimate concerns. Producers in 
other fields, on the plea of self-defense, 
also took to “running hot oil.” 


HEN, in March of this year, Con- 

W ores was called, the oil industry 
had behind it a period of almost com- 
plete economic anarchy. While East 
Texas could not justly be loaded with 
all the blame, it became convenient to 
measure the duration of chaos against 
the life of that field. Since East Texas 
had begun to run wild, State govern- 
ments frankly confessed their inability 
to handle the situation; “gentlemen’s 
agreements” had proven to be less use- 
ful than broken reeds; State commis- 
sions clashed with State and Federal 
courts; courts enjoined commissions; 
the branches of legislatures adopted re- 
sounding and conflicting resolutions and 
governors of States who had sent armies 
of militiamen into oil fields threw up 
their hands and called for Federal aids. 
Secretary Ickes told a Congressional 
Committee that failure to achieve effec- 
tive regulation of oil production had 


brought about “fear of an utter collapse 
of this essential industry.” 

“Here,” he told the Committee, “is 
the situation: An unregulated industry 
lacking self-control and not susceptible 
to State restraint, is in a position to do 
irreparable damage to our economic sit- 
uation. If the oil industry should col- 
lapse, it would mean a strain on banks, 
the closing of wells, the shutting up of 
refineries, and the throwing out of em- 
ployment of many thousands of men 
now at work. I need not say to the rep- 
resentatives of such States as Oklahoma, 
Texas, Kansas and California, how 
much the prosperity and well-being of 
their States depend upon order in the 
oil industry. But a folding up of this in- 
dustry would have its repercussions in 
every part of the United States.” 

Congressmen from oil States de- 
manded special legislation for the oil 
industry. Several bills were introduced, 
numerous hearings were held. But 
through Administration efforts these 
special measures were sidetracked and a 
short section was inserted in the Na- 
tional Recovery Act covering the unique 
needs of oil. The section gave the Presi- 
dent power “to supplement State con- 
servation legislation regulating the pro- 
duction of petroleum, to allocate 
equitably the national market demand 
for petroleum and the products thereof 
among the oil-producing States and 
between domestic production and im- 
portations and to prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate commerce of 
petroleum and the products thereof pro- 
duced or withdrawn from storage in 
violation of any State or Federal law or 
the regulations prescribed thereunder.” 

Shortly after passage of the National 
Recovery Act President Roosevelt is- 
sued an executive order barring from 
interstate and foreign commerce oil or 
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its products produced “in excess of the 
amount permitted to be produced . . . 
by any state law... or order pre- 
scribed thereunder.” Attorneys and 
agents of the Department of the In- 
terior went to East Texas and overnight 
the flow of “hot oil” ceased. Large 
quantities of “hot oil” were being 
moved out of East Texas by tank car. 
Four days after issuance of the order 
tank car shipments dropped from over 
500 cars a day to ten cars. The Govern- 
ment agents have since moved into 
other States and other fields and there 
repeated their East Texas success in 
halting the shipment of illegally pro- 
duced crude. 

Prior to the adoption and approval of 
the oil code production averaged about 
500,000 barrels a day above consumer 
demand. In addition around 580,000,- 
ooo barrels of crude were held in stor- 
age tanks. Such statistics might not be 
considered a picture of imminent col- 
lapse. The threat of that lay, largely, in 
the shut-in potential which had been 
built up by proration. The economic re- 
sult of only partially effective enforce- 
ment of proration was to build up un- 
derground, instead of in tanks, huge 
reserves of crude. So long as a really 
efficient throttle between these shut-in 
reserves and the market was lacking 
they would continue to menace the 
whole industry. 

Nearly all factions in the industry 
united in welcoming the opportunity, 
furnished by passage of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, to in- 
augurate a system of self-government 
for oil. But each faction seemed to see 
in the opportunity a chance to obtain 
Federal backing for its stand and its 
policies. When the trade associations 
gathered to formulate proposals for a 
code to be submitted to the National Re- 
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covery Administration hot differences 
made their appearance. Roughly, the 
lines seemed drawn between the inde- 
pendent producers, the independent in- 
tegrated companies (those controlling 
their own production, refining and 
marketing set-ups) and the so-called 
“major companies.” 

The code proposals which were 
finally agreed upon by the representa- 
tives of the fifty-odd trade organizations 
and submitted to General Johnson for 
approval would have set up an elaborate 
machine for Federal policing of the in- 
dustry. After hearings, the submitted 
proposals were simplified to eliminate 
most of the policing features. The code, 
aside from the usual labor provisions 
aimed at increasing employment and 
purchasing power, had four main 
points. 

First the President (through an Oil 
Administration) was given wide author- 
ity to reduce domestic production of 
crude oil and allocate the limited pro- 
duction among the oil-producing States. 
Authority was also granted to control 
imports and withdrawals from storage. 
The allocations were to be mere “sug- 
gestions” to the States but, if exceeded, 
the excess production could be barred 
from interstate shipment. 

Second, power over refinery opera- 
tions was granted to prevent piling up 
of stocks of refined products in any part 
of the country. The refineries were to 
be assured access to the allowable supply 
of crude. An agency was provided which 
would permit the industry to regulate, 
under Federal supervision, the opera- 
tion of its refineries. 

Third, uneconomic marketing prac- 
tices were to be outlawed. 

Fourth, wide price-fixing powers 
were granted the President. The code 
itself provided a formula for fixing 


minimum prices of crude oil. The privi- 
lege of revising this price-fixing formula 
has already been invoked by the Oil 
Administration in the light of experi- 
ence gained during the first sixty days 
of operation under the code. It may well 
be that further changes in price policy 
will be found necessary as experience 
accumulates. 

By far the most important, and the 
most promising, features of the code 
are those covering limitation of produc- 
tion. If production can be brought into 
line, and kept there, with market re- 
quirements, solution of the other prob- 
lems covered by the code promises to 
become less pressing and easier. If great 
supplies of crude are not constantly be- 
ing thrown on the market, marketers 
need not indulge in cut-throat methods 
of trying to grab business. The opera- 
tions of refineries are, of course, closely 
linked (if efforts to squeeze advantage 
out of purely temporary conditions are 
ignored) with marketing practices. 

Federal limitation and allocation of 
production backed by bans on shipment 
of excess output can, it is believed, fur- 
nish the centralized, politics-free agency 
for making proration effective. The oil 
men of one field or State need no longer 
fear that proration in other States and 
other fields will be violated, outlawed 
by court decisions or radically modified. 
Nor can they use the threat of such pos- 
sibilities to influence the decisions of 
their State commissions. State commis- 
sions with allowable “suggested” by a 
Federal agency will not be able to seek 
to obtain special advantage for “the 
home boys” and the local tax collectors. 


HE oil code has not been in force 


long enough to justify, or permit, 
drawing of conclusions or the voicing 
of judgments. But affairs have pro- 
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gressed far enough to make it plain 
that some hopes are blossoming into 
promises. An overwhelming majority, 
numerical as well as economic, of the 
interests of the industry are intent upon 
supporting and assuring successful op- 
eration of the oil code. For years the 
most powerful leaders and concerns in 
the industry demanded that “steps be 
taken” to bring about stabilization. Eva- 
sion, suspicion, rivalries and the hurling 
of charges and counter charges met 
every such proposal. 

In a few weeks under the drive 
furnished by the National Recovery 
Administration more has been ac- 
complished toward stabilization and co- 
ordination than even the most far- 
visioned of “step-taking” advocates 
would have believed possible. 

While mere fixing, by Oil Adminis- 
trator Ickes, of the first “national allow- 
able” and its allocation among the States 
did not result in a lowering of daily 
average production to the figure set, 
there was a very real decrease in the 
amount of crude oil produced. From 
week to week there have been con- 
tinued decreases. 

There has been a great reduction of 
the traffic in “hot oil.” Conservative es- 
timates have it that in two years the 
Oklahoma City and East Texas fields 
dumped more than 75,000,000 barrels 
of illegally produced oil on the market. 
Cutting off that source of cheap oil, 
coupled with reduction of legitimate 
production, removed one of the main 
causes of distress in the industry. 

State proration agences in Califor- 
nia, Texas and Oklahoma have been 
overhauled to bring about stricter ob- 
servance and enforcement of proration 
laws. In all major oil-producing States 
there is close codperation between State 
and Federal agencies. 
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Gasoline “price wars” have been 
ended through the activity of Federal 
agents. The threat of prosecution of 
“unscrupulous” filling-station operators 
brought peace in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado and California. Federal men 
are now “working” the Chicago dis- 
trict. Tax evasion by both producers 
and refiners of crude oil has been 
greatly reduced. The “red tape” in- 
cident to both State proration and 
operation under the code requires the 
filing of numerous reports. This per- 
mits so many checks upon operations 
that tax dodging becomes exceedingly 
difficult. 

Operation of the code saves the tax- 
payer money, since court dockets are 
now far less congested with “oil cases.” 
The number of receivership cases has 
been cut; title and injunctive proceed- 
ings are fewer; State commissions have 
less cases and smaller proration dockets 
since the Oil Administration has taken 
over allocation of production. Federal 
supervision of security dealers and stock 
promotions is having its effect on the 
activities of that younger brother of the 
gold brick salesman—the peddler of oil 
stocks. Half a dozen “cease and desist” 
orders were issued against Texas “oil” 
promoters in one thirty-day period. 

The Oil Administration, while still 
intent upon the task of outlining policies 
and programmes for handling the ma- 
jor problems of the industry, has been 
busy grappling with day to day details. 
The Bureau of Mines statistical organi- 
zation has been made a really function- 
ing unit. While the pledges of codpera- 
tion received from State regulatory 
bodies have been welcomed, mere 
promises have not saved them from 
being prodded toward more efficient 
action. Records of the old Federal Oil 
Conservation Board have been rescued 
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from the publicity men and dug from 
dust-encrusted files. Ideas and facts 
gathered by that body have been given 
a new usefulness by being made 
available. 


HE oil code, as it is administered 
"te the direction of Secretary 
Ickes, is not looked upon as a rigid body 
of statutes which will be enforced to 
the unyielding letter, no matter what 
the consequences. In embarking upon 
the policy of price-pegging for oil and 
gasoline Secretary Ickes announced that 
evidence gathered by the advisory com- 
mittee of the industry indicated the 
existence, despite the achievement of 
many reforms, of unfair competitive 
practices. Such practices threatened to 
spread and the abuses “have created an 
emergency which threatens the stabil- 
ity” of the petroleum market. 

In the belief that price-fixing was nec- 
essary to make further reform effective, 
announcement of an elaborate schedule 
of quotations, covering oil from the well 
to the filling-station pump, was made 
known, together with the information 
that the new regulations would become 
effective December 1. Although that ac- 
tion constituted the first price-pegging 
attempt to be made under the NRA pro- 
gramme, the Oil Administration did not 
indulge in braggard statements nor did 
it reveal timidity in taking what might 
be nervously described as “a revolution- 
ary step the consequences of which can 
not now be measured.” 

Having moved into the field of price 
control, the Oil Administration in- 
formed State regulatory bodies that un- 
less they were able to hold their oil 
producers to the governmentally set 
allowable they could expect Federal 
intervention. The State bodies and the 
industry were informed that no price 


structure could withstand the pressure 
of even slightly unstable production, 
and production above the allowables 
would not be tolerated. 

Since the price schedule includes 
rates on gasoline, orders aimed at con- 
trolling the production of that fuel 
were issued a few days after the price 
announcement. “Steps were taken” to 
bring those sections of the code cover- 
ing refinery operations into effect. Re- 
finers had to be brought in line lest 
they, in anticipation of the higher crude 
prices in December, attempt to fill all 
available storage and thus cut heavily 
into later crude demand. 

Claude Barrow, Oklahoma City oil 
journalist, who has an exceptionally ex- 
tensive acquaintance among, and famil- 
iarity with the view of, mid-continent 
oil men, sees the possibility of “normal 
conditions” for oil within a very short 
period. “The oil industry,” he declares, 
“is leading the parade of industrial re- 
covery under its NRA code. Its accom- 
plishments during the first two months 
of the code far outweigh the obstacles 
met. The industry was sinking in a 
quagmire of chaos. It was faced by con- 
ditions over which it had no control. 
It is true that it can be held responsible 
for many of its failings but without the 
guiding hand of the national Adminis- 
tration the industrial leaders would not 
have been able to stabilize the indus- 
try.” Probably such statements, and the 
views which they represent, assay more 
than a trace of the over-eager confidence 
which drives “wildcatters” on in their 
search for riches and tints the dreams 
of those who “invest” in oil stocks. 
They do, however, reveal a profound 
confidence that public control under the 
direction of economically disinterested 
persons can accomplish what years of 
discussion of the possibilities of codpera- 
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tion failed to make even a gesture 
toward achieving. 

Within the limits set by price and 
profit, economic planning is being at- 
tempted for one of the basic industries 
of the country. Here men of undoubted 
integrity and high purpose confront the 
problem of achieving stabilization and 
codrdination for a business which har- 
bors multi-million-dollar concerns sur- 
rounded by subsidiaries and affiliates 
and, at the same time, gives precarious 
shelter to adventurous “wildcatters,” 
one-well-producers and the owner-oper- 
ators of “tin pot” refineries. 

Representatives of both groups in the 
industry insist that the “big fellows” 
and the “small fry” are willing to lay 
aside their present differences, to forego 


the chance to win immediate advantages 
over each other and to match the high- 
mindedness of the code administrators 
with a sincere and enthusiastic eagerness 
to work out the problems which bedevil 
the entire industry. Public control 
under the code has been given a life 
span of two years. Meanwhile the 
threat of continued shrinkage in de- 
mand for oil, the possibilities of a minor 
industrial revolution if a cheap, light 
weight Diesel engine is put on the mar- 
ket, changes in the potential capacity 
of old fields (forcing adjustment in 
established “natural market” zones) 
and the ever present need to discover 
and “bring in” new pools are industry- 
wide problems which are to be faced 
during the period of Federal control. 


Night 
By ExizaBetH JANE ASTLEY 


HE table of infinity is laid with a scarf of fine jet, 

And I on the topmost rung of the ladder of earth 
Look down on the platinum coffer that glows in the centre. 
Indefinite small lights from under the cover gleam whitely. 
Caught in a thread of cold pallor that ebbs from the moon 
These flare and go out. Only a single blown candle 
Set down in the pattern of Serius shines to the southward. 
Is this, then, eternity’s table? I see on the sides 
A charcoal drawing of hills, a simplicity study 
Of one lone tree, an occasional night bird winging 
His airy way. And I think: who are the attendants 
At such a table, who the designers? Who 
Are the keepers of lights? Whose are the fingers 
That down in an easterly corner are sketching a comet? 
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Misfire 


By Mark Ruea Byers 


Why have the plans of the Farm Credit Administration been 
such a failure? 


HERE is disillusion again in the 
Middle Wes* farm country, out 
where the farm mortgage grows. 
Probably there is disillusion back in 
Washington, where the farm relief 
plans blossom perennially, only to die 
on the vine with persistent fatality. 
The disillusion in both places is the 
result of a misfire with both barrels of 
the double-barreled Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration scheme. The scheme was 
designed to take the worst of the farm- 
er’s load of mortgage debt off his shoul- 
ders, and to reopen his banks by 
relieving them of their frozen assets. 
But the mortgages are still on the farm, 
as heavy as ever, and the banks which 
were closed or restricted when the Farm 
Credit Administration launched its ac- 
tivities are still (in mid-October) closed 
or restricted. The mountain labored 
and brought forth a mouse in the shape 
of a number of “barnyard loans”— 
chattel mortgages on crops, stock or 
machinery to tide over the hard-pressed 
farmer to another season. But in its 
major objective the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration has not as yet made any 
perceptible progress. And the chances 
are that unless there is some fundamen- 
tal change both in legislation and ad- 
ministrative policy, there will be no 


progress along the lines laid down by 
the special session of Congress. 

Let it be added that the situation need 
not be taken too dismally. The dis- 
illusion in the farming districts is chiefly 
to be found in the country banks that 
had hoped for the melting of long- 
frozen assets, and in the minds of the 
Washington theorists who laid out the 
scheme. There is no vast disillusion- 
ment in the fields and farmsteads be- 
cause there was no great illusion there 
in the first place. The farmers never 
had great hopes of the scheme, having 
a veteran distrust of the remedies pre- 
scribed by politics for their ailments. 
They are not surprised or greatly dis- 
appointed that it hasn’t worked, because 
most of them never really expected that 
it would. 

“Give us,” say the farmers as with 
one voice, “better prices for our grain 
and hogs and dairy products, and we’ll 
pay our debts without help from any- 
body.” 

There was actual hope on the farms, 
after five years of growing gloom, dur- 
ing the spring and early summer ad- 
vance of farm stuffs. That hope grew 


less rosy with the collapse of the spec- . 


ulative movement in mid-July, but it 
did not vanish entirely, because farm 
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product prices remained well above last 
fall and winter lows. 

But the farm-mortgage-bank-reopen- 
ing scheme of the New Deal had 
nothing to do with the hope, and its 
inability to function has had equally 
little to do with the fading of its rosiest 
glow. The barometer of farm psychol- 
ogy in Middle America is the daily 
quotations on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and that is as true in these New 
Deal days as it was before the farmers 
turned thumbs down on the Farm Re- 
lief Board in last November’s election 
landslide. 

Why doesn’t the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration succeed in lightening the 
load of farm debts, and in unfreezing 
the farm debt assets of the country 
banks? The two matters are the front 
and back views of the same problem— 
that far Washington saw truly in its 
conception of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. But the fundamental mistake, 
which has immobilized the operation of 
the plan, is that Washington fatally 
overestimated both the weight of the 
farm debt, and the anxiety of the banks 
to unload their mortgage assets. Both 
farmers and country bankers in the 
Middle West still have a pretty good 
opinion of farm mortgages as security, 
and when it came right down to cases 
the bargain offered by the Government 
didn’t look like a bargain to either of 
the parties involved. So they are not 
having any, thank you. 


HE best picture of the actual work- 
so of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration is obtainable in Wisconsin, be- 
cause that State was chosen as the 
proving ground of the principles and 
methods involved to deal with the 
Siamese-twins problem of the farm 
mortgage and the country bank. The 


dual problem was: the rescue of the 
farmer from crushing debts upon which 
he could meet neither interest nor prin- 
cipal with depression markets for his 
milk and cheese, wheat and oats; and 
the thawing out of his banks, refriger- 
ated with these same mortgages, and 
closed or restricted in payment of their 
depositors because of the impossibility 
of realizing on these assets. Wisconsin 
was chosen because of a certain adapt- 
ability of its State laws to the Federal 
programme, and because of the codp- 
erative willingness of the first Demo- 
cratic administration in the State in 
forty years. The administration and 
legislature hastened to bring the State’s 
mort and banking laws into line 
with the projected Federal scheme, and 
on June 16, not without a bit of opti- 
mistic ballyhoo and confident prediction 
of speedy and beneficent results, the 
Farm Credit Administration opened for 
business in Wisconsin. The success of 
the Wisconsin demonstration was to 
be followed by the extension of the 
machinery to other States—Minnesota, 
Illinois and Iowa. 

“Some $35,000,000 will be poured 
into this State at the outset of the first 
demonstration as to how the Federal re- 
lief act is going to work out,” said the 
Associated Press in a dispatch from 
Madison on June 17. As an anticipated 
result, the dispatch continued: “The 
value of the mortgages to be taken over 
will be scaled down around thirty per 
cent, the mortgagors will be given 
lower interest rates, the banks—those 
that are*closed or operating on a re- 
stricted basis—will get cash for their 
mortgage holdings and the money will 
be paid out to depositors whose funds 
are now tied up.” 

The dispatch went on to say that 
mortgages held in the 180 closed banks 
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of the State would get first attention, 
and then the 192 banks which were 
operating on a deferred basis. In the 
process $50,000,000 of frozen farm 
mortgages were to be turned into $35,- 
000,000 cash advanced through the St. 
Paul Federal Land Bank. 

But after two and a half months in 
which the Farm Credit Administration 
ranged the State looking for loans to 
take over, only 2,800 applications for 
mortgage relieving loans had been re- 
ceived, only about 400 “commitments” 
had been made by the St. Paul Land 
Bank—and the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration had not been able to “pour” 
any of the promised $35,000,000 into 
the State, in actual cash. No closed 
bank was liquidated through the op- 
erations of the new machinery, nor had 
any restricted bank been enabled to 
pay off its depositors in full. 

There had been a great hurrying and 
scurrying of hastily-trained farm ap- 
praisers over the State, a mighty clash 
between State and Federal ideas of the 
values of Wisconsin farm real estate, 
and a stubborn tug-of-war between the 
Farm Credit Administration and the 
banks, which proved remarkably un- 
eager to make the proposed trade of 
mortgages for cash at a discount. Up to 
the date of this writing, the net result 
is stalemate. 

The first evidence of difficulty with 
the programme developed almost im- 
mediately after the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration set up its offices in Madi- 
son and tackled the mortgages in the 
closed People’s State Bank of Sheboy- 
gan to show its mettle. That was in 
mid-June—and the Sheboygan bank 
remains as tightly closed as ever. The 
trouble, here as elsewhere, was that 
Uncle Sam’s appraisers did not regard 
themselves as Santa’s little elves, but 
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as hard-boiled, tough-minded business 
men. When they came in from ranging 
the fields and woods of Sheboygan 
County, the bargains they proposed to 
the authorities of the closed bank were 
not accepted. The “scale-down” sug- 
gested was just too big. 

With the continued activities of the 
appraisers in other parts of the State 
following a similar vein, a storm broke 
at Madison. Led by the energetic Leo 
T. Crowley, executive counsel of Gov- 
ernor Schmedeman, and a member of 
the State banking commission, there was 
a roar of protest against the low ap- 
praisals of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion which brought Director Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., head of the Farm 
Credit Administration, hot-footing it 
out from Washington. Meanwhile un- 
der Mr. Crowley’s direction the State 
banking department had been making 
appraisals of its own on numerous par- 
cels of mortgaged farm land upon 
which the Government experts had al- 
ready passed. The State appraisals, 
made by recognized Wisconsin experts 
in farm values, were uniformly higher. 

When Mr. Morgenthau arrived in 
Madison, he was shown the contrast 
between the State and Federal apprais- 
als, and as a clincher, taken out to see 
for himself some of the farms figuring 
in the valuations. He visited three 
farms, had the reasons for the State 
appraisals explained to him, and re- 
turned to Madison to agree handsomely 
that a more liberal policy must be fol- 
lowed. He ordered reappraisals of some 
600 farms that had already been val- 
ued by the Federal appraisers. 

How did it happen that State and 
Federal ideas of farm values differed 


so widely? Let a Madison real estate - 


man, a veteran in the handling of farm 
properties, explain a typical instance: 
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“A young fellow who used to be a 
school teacher, but was out of a job, 
qualified for a job as appraiser, and was 
sent to the appraisers’ school that was 
conducted by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, with the help of experts of 
the college of agriculture of Wisconsin 
University. 

“His first job was a 150-acre farm 
near Madison, and he went in company 
with a Federal expert, who had been 
working for the Federal Land Bank in 
Illinois. It was a try-out for the ex- 
school teacher, with the expert along 
as instructor to see that he got the right 
answer. That evening the young fel- 
low came to me, considerably troubled, 
and showed me his appraisal and that 
of the expert. 

“Both agreed pretty well on the 
value of the tillable land on the farm, 
and of the buildings. But there was a 
fifteen-acre piece of woodland on the 
farm, and about ten acres of swamp in a 
pasture. My young friend explained 
that he had figured the woodland, since 
it had considerable standing timber of 
good size, to be worth about $15 an 
acre, which was too low. A closer esti- 
mate would have been $25 an acre, 
since the timber could have been sold 
for that on the stump. The soft, swampy 
pasture land, too wet for anything but 
cat-tails and water-weeds, the beginner 
had estimated as almost worthless, and 
put it down for $5 an acre. 

“But the Illinois expert had esti- 
mated the timber-land at only $10 an 
acre, and had put the swamp-land down 
for $15 an acre. I knew the place, and 
for a time I couldn’t figure how he 
could be so far off. Finally it came to 
me that his experience was with I1linois 
prairie lands, where there is no stand- 
ing timber, and where a swampy spot 
can be tilled and made tillable. He sim- 
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ply didn’t realize that, in this part of 
Wisconsin, those swamps are sink-holes 
resulting from the glacial formation of 
the country. It would cost more than 
the whole piece was worth to lay a line 
of tiles to any spot which would drain 
it. 

“The beginner, in my opinion, made 
a better appraisal than the expert.” 


UT appraisals were only part of the 
B reason why the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration was unable to trade cash for 
the mortgages offered it by banks and 
distressed debtors. A potent additional 
reason was the nature of the bargain 
offered by the Farm Credit Adminstra- 
tion to the banks after the appraisal was 
completed on a given piece of property. 

The announced policy of the Farm 
Credit Administration limited loans to 
fifty per cent of the value of the land 
on any farm, plus not over twenty per 
cent of the value of the buildings. Pres- 
ent value was the way the appraisers 
interpreted their instructions. Present 
value in Wisconsin at that time meant 
pretty close to the bottom of the worst 
period which the Wisconsin farmer 
ever saw. 

In the main, the Wisconsin farmer 
is a dairyman, the State leading the 
nation in milk, butter and cheese pro- 
duction. Last spring his prices were so 
low that thousands joined a wild milk 
strike, fiercely mixing it with sheriffs 
deputies and militia in pitched battles 
to prevent the flow of milk to cream- 
eries and condenseries, and so force 
up the price to a living basis. Naturally, 
valuation of his farm on the basis of 
his current income would not warrant 
a loan sufficient to clear the average 
mortgage, especially when the loan was 
limited to fifty per cent of this depreci- 
ated value, plus only twenty per cent of 
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the present value of the buildings. In 
dairy farming it is necessary to have fine 
big barns, expensive silos and other 
buildings. Ordinarily mortgages are 
made up to fifty per cent of the value of 
these important structures, as well as 
of the land—and this is conservative 
financing, too, or so it is regarded in 
Wisconsin. 

When the loan offered on an appli- 
cation to refinance a mortgage reached 
the desk of a banker, it usually got no 
further. The cash proceeds, supposed 
to “unfreeze” the loan, were frequently 
almost as little as the bank could expect 
under foreclosure and forced sale. 
There being nothing attractive about 
such a bargain, it simply was not taken 
up. 
“The Government is trying to re- 
finance the farmer with the banks) 
money,” said one experienced country 
banker. “Slashing a bank’s assets the 
way they propose to do in all of the 
loan commitments I have seen wouldn’t 
help the bank. It would be more likely 
to close it for keeps. So naturally, the 
offer doesn’t help the farmer on whose 
land the loan is offered. The farmer 
and the bank will just have to worry 
along with things as they are, and trust 
to the upturn to get things straightened 
out, if that’s the best the Farm Credit 
Administration intends to do.” 

The banker in question did not men- 
tion it, but undoubtedly one factor that 
played a part in his attitude toward the 
refinancing of his farm mortgages was 
the fact that his bank is one of the 192 
which were on a deferred payment 
basis in Wisconsin when the Farm 
Credit Administration began to work. 
Under the usual Wisconsin morato- 
rium plan, a restricted bank is given 
three to five years to pay off its deposi- 
tors. With five years in which to meet 


his bank’s obligations to its depositors, 
the banker naturally saw no reason to 
hurl thirty to forty per cent of his farm 
mortgage assets out of the window, in 
order to pay depositors who had signed 
“waivers,” and therefore couldn’t press 
him for their money. 

Now, Wisconsin farmers are better 
off than their colleagues in the drouth- 
parched West and Northwest. They 
didn’t get burned out in most places, 
the crops are fair and the prices are not 
altogether hopeless. So bankers are ad- 
vising farm debtors to go slowly in ap- 
plying to the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion for loans. The banker is under no 
pressure to force foreclosures, except in 
the case of very bad loans—and the very 
bad loans can’t be traded to the Govern- 
ment for more than foreclosure sale 
prices, anyhow. 

Foreclosures have dwindled to a 
trickle in Wisconsin, it is true, but that 
trend began before the Farm Credit 
Administration got on the job. In re- 
sponse to appeals of President Roose- 
velt and Governor Schmedeman most 
of the courts in the State held up fore- 
closure proceedings to give the recovery 
programme a chance to show its met- 
tle, and in the meantime the early 
summer rise in prices materially im- 
proved the average farm debtor’s out- 
look. There seemed to be a fair chance 
that he might pay out, so mortgage- 
holders were not disposed to push him. 
Thus, there should have been com- 
parative peace of mind in the State 
throughout the summer. 

Nevertheless, in mid-August, two 
months after the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration began its Wisconsin operations, 
Governor Schmedeman felt it necessary 
to issue a new appeal to creditors and — 
courts to hold back foreclosures. That 
in itself is evidence that the process of 
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farm debt relief was not progressing 
according to the highest hopes of its 
sponsors. 


T 1s not hard to understand the mis- 
I conception of the problem which has 
stymied the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion. 

When the legislation creating the 
Farm Credit Administration was passed 
the nation was just beginning to re- 
cuperate from the nation-wide bank 
holiday which followed two years of 
progressive decay of the rural credit 
structure. Small banks had been crash- 
ing with painful frequency. The most 
touted cause was “frozen assets,” the 
congealed paper being farm mortgages 
in most of the failures in rural regions. 
It seemed, and perhaps it was, vital at 
that time to get these farm mo 
out of the banks, not only to help the 
banks and their distressful depositors, 
but also to prevent wholesale fore- 
closures. 

The theory at Washington, which 
may not have been so far out of the way 
at the time as it now seems, was that 
the banks would be eager to get rid of 
those undigested mortgages on almost 
any kind of arrangement which would 
realize something for their depositors. 
So a complicated mechanism was ar- 
ranged whereby the Government, 
through regional rural credit associa- 
tions and Federal Land Banks would 
revalue the properties mortgaged and 
bargain with the banks for a reduction 
of their face value. The Government 
would take over the “scaled-down” 
mortgage and give the bank cash or a 
bond; the farmer would be relieved of 
twenty to thirty per cent of his debts 
and would owe the rest to the Govern- 
ment, payable over a long term of years 
at low interest. 


It was a pretty scheme, and it might 
have worked well enough if the situa- 
tion had continued to be what Congress 
and the Administration thought it was 
when the legislation was passed. But 
along about that time Congress also 
passed the Agricultural Readjustment 
Act, designed to raise farm prices by 
reduction of acreage and control of 
marketing, and tacked to that measure 
the famous Thomas inflation amend- 
ment. And thereupon the situation rap- 
idly began to become other than what 
Congress had conceived it to be when 
the Farm Credit Administration was 
designed. The prospect of inflation, a 
historic and prolonged dry spell, some 
lively speculation, the yeoman work of 
the Department of Agriculture in 
muscling prices upward—all started a 
boom in the markets which carried 
wheat in six or eight weeks to the high- 
est figures for three years, ‘from the 
all-time lows of early spring. 

These prices didn’t hold. Largely 
the result of crazy speculation, they had 
a setback in mid-summer. But they 
have kept about half of their gains, and 
the prospect of selling this year’s scanty 
crop, and the accumulations of the 1932 
crop which farmers had refused to sell, 
at pretty fair prices, changed the whole 
design. Meanwhile confidence had 
measurably returned, the banks began 
to fill up with returning deposits rather 
than to be pressed by the demands of 
frightened depositors, and the banking 
as well as the farm mortgage situation 
became much less exigent. 

However, the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration had been launched in a certain 
direction by Congress, and it continued 
along that line, regardless of the totally 
altered rural credit situation. It was 
set up to procure the reduction of farm 
indebtedness by trading cash or bonds 
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for scaled-down mortgages, and it has 
been faithfully endeavoring to accom- 
plish that purpose. But it is the opinion 
of practically all well-informed Middle 
West observers, in those regions where 
the Farm Credit Administration has 
been longest at work, that it will not be 
able to make much progress until its 
policies have been changed to conform 
with the change in the general situation. 

The Farm Credit Act includes a pro- 
vision for the exchange of scaled-down 
mortgages for Federal farm loan bank 
bonds. For some reason this provision 
was not invoked in the early experience 
in the field. No reason has been made 
public, but the reluctance of the banks 
to accept even cash on the terms offered 
provides a clue. There is another one 
available in the form of the quotations 
on joint stock land bank bonds in your 
newspaper. These bonds are not the 
same as the Federal Land Bank bonds, 
but the extreme sourness of this type 
of security at the present time is prob- 
ably one reason why the Land Bank 
bonds are not being offered. Nobody 
wants them. 

The bonds authorized in the emer- 
gency Farm Credit Act are not United 
States Government bonds. They are 
guaranteed as to interest only by the 
Government. If they are not paid on 
maturity, Uncle Sam accepts no respon- 
sibility for the principal. It is not hard 
to see, after the reception accorded the 
offer of cash for scaled-down mort- 
gages, why the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration has not pushed the bond- 
exchange proposal. 

It is not only banks that are inter- 
ested, of course, although the bearing 
of the farm refinancing upon the bank- 
ing situation has been heavily empha- 
sized in all discussion of the pro- 
gramme. The mortgaged farmer, 
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seeking a refinancing loan to pay off his 
creditor, whether bank, insurance 
company or private lender, is also given 
consideration in the programme. But 
before he can reach this proffered as- 
sistance, the individual debtor must 
work his way through a tangle of red 
tape, the mere explanation of which in 
most cases leaves him completely be- 
fogged. More than a few farmers have 
given up trying to take advantage of 
the Government’s assistance, after one 
hopeless glimpse of the complications 
imposed. 

Take the matter of red tape. There 
must first be a local Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation to which the individual farmer 
must apply for a loan to refinance his 
mortgage. Often there is no such asso- 
ciation, and it takes time and effort to 
get one organized. But assuming that 
there is an association in his neighbor- 
hood, the farmer gets his application 
blank from the secretary, and then, ac- 
cording to the instructions from the 
Farm Credit Administration “it is nec- 
essary to have the following at hand: 


“A. Insurance policies 

“B. Tax receipts 

“C, Measurements of buildings 

“D. Financial statement 

“FE, Cash to cover cost of applica- 
tion.” 


Cash to cover cost of application 
amounts to $20, to cover appraisals by 
the local Farm Loan Association and 
by the Federal Land Bank. It is gone 
if no loan is made. The instructions do 
not say what happens if the insurance 
policies have lapsed, or if taxes have 
not been paid, as is not infrequently the 
case with a farmer in difficulties. But if 


he has all these things at hand, and an 


appraisal indicating that the loan is not 
too much for the Government’s require- 
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ments, eventually a letter of commit- 
ment is sent from the Federal Land 
Bank, stating the amount that the bank 
will loan. Then the farmer, before 
closing the loan, must present an ab- 
stract of title brought down to date— 
and then “the individual applicant will 
be required to get creditors’ consent to 
scale down.” 

This last is the hardest job of all, in 
most cases. Secretary-treasurers of dis- 
trict loan associations and county media- 
tion boards are expected to help secure 
the creditors’ consent, but it remains a 
tough job for the hard-up farmer who 
hasn’t paid his interest or taxes. 

Confronted with this series of ob- 
stacles to surmount, the farmer, unless 
he is pushed hard by his creditors, is 
likely to consider it too hard a row to 
hoe for such an uncertain end. At any 
rate up to the middle of August, only 
eighty-five loans had been approved by 
the St. Paul Land Bank, and at the end 
of the month it was said that no loans 
had been pushed beyond the commit- 
ment stage to the actual transfer of 
money. 


HAT will the future of the Farm 

Credit Administration be in the 
Middle West? Probably the answer 
depends upon the progress of the re- 
covery effort on other fronts. Some peo- 
ple still expect it to begin to “click” 
later in the fall. Others—and these are 
the optimists—say it never will get go- 
ing. It was designed, these hopeful ones 
believe, to meet a situation that has been 
entirely reshaped for the better since 
the plans and specifications were drawn 
up. Only disaster to the recovery pro- 
gramme, including the NRA, the acre- 
age readjustment and other plans, is 
likely to bring that same hopeless condi- 
tion of agriculture and rural banking 
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which was in the mind’s eye of the 
architects of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration last March. 

“We've got a long way past all that 
now,” said a county agent who has been 
in touch with the situation from the be- 
ginning. “There is still room for plenty 
of improvement, but there has been 
enough of a betterment in the farmer’s 
condition for normal ways of thinking 
to begin to assert themselves. Nor- 
mally, the farmer doesn’t particularly 
want to borrow from the Government. 
He doesn’t like all the red tape; the 
local National Farm Loan Association 
is something handed down to him by 
higher authority which is not a growth 
from his own soil. These associations 
have been authorized for years, but 
they never have really taken hold. The 
farmer still prefers to go into his coun- 
try bank, or to some real estate man he 
knows and trusts, where he can talk the 
situation over and make his loan, if he 
needs one, with some one who will 
stand back of him, and with whom he is 
on familiar terms. 

“If the Government had put a man 
in each locality whom the farmers 
knew, and authorized him to make a 
loan by the processes the farmer has 
been used to in the past, the Farm 
Credit Administration programme 
might have succeeded in refinancing 
a lot of loans. But the farmer is mighty 
suspicious of unfamiliar procedure, and 
he is irritated by red tape and the delays 
of the-complicated process through the 
loan associations and the farm loan 
banks. He won’t use them unless he has 
to, especially now that the pressure is 
relaxing. 

“The squeeze for foreclosures, which 
was the result of the banking panic last 
fall and winter, has abated. The banks 
are not now fearful of runs, and they 
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can see that their farm customers are in 
better shape. Interest and principal pay- 
ments are improving. So there is no 
present compulsion upon the farm 
debtor to see the Government about a 
loan.” 

If the recovery programme fails, 
there may be a different story to tell. 
A relapse of general business and a new 
fall in the prices of commodities, in- 
cluding farm products, might start off 
a new wave of banking troubles and 
start foreclosure proceedings again in 
full flood. In that case, the Farm Credit 
Administration might find its facilities 
taxed to the utmost. But right now the 
Farm Credit Administration’s millions 
are lying sterile in the Treasury. 

That money could be very useful, if 
some means were found to get it into 
action. It would have a tremendous 
effect on purchasing power. A sub- 


stantial increase in valuations and in the 
ratio of loans offered on mortgaged 
property would probably start things 
moving. But it would only do so if the 
Farm Credit Administration would 
take a chance on loaning the full face 
value of the mo es, or close to it. 
And that would probably let Uncle 
Sam in for some hefty losses, since a 
good many of the mortgages were made 
at a time when prosperity was over the 
countryside as well as the city, and all 
values were on a boom basis. 

The only other suggestion that one 
runs into, in roaming over the farming 
country asking what about it, is inflation 
of the currency. Inflation talk last 
spring made farm prices zoom. A lot 
of the farmers would like some more 
of it. They will be heard from when 
Congress meets in January. 

But that’s another story. 


The Hen Party 


By Matvina LINDSAY 


This peculiarly American institution, like many others, is in 
need of overhauling ; here are some suggestions 


ROM.a social event for women 
Ke». I invariably come away 

weary, depressed, earthy. I have 
a feeling of futility, a sense of having 
walked in a circle. This is in a way 
strange, since I am not one of those 
feminine primitives who boast of not 
liking other women. I am essentially a 
woman’s woman. Wives always warm 
up to me and bestow on me the dubious 
compliment of trusting their husbands 
in my hands. Women usually like me, 
and I usually like women—so long as 
I do not encounter them en masse. 

I am far from alone in this feeling 
about the feminine gathering. Many 
staid women who are in no sense “man- 
crazy” have confessed to me that the 
teas, bridge luncheons and receptions 
that they attended left them singularly 
low in spirit and vegetative in mind. 
Many of these women have voiced the 
desire to escape all feminine social clubs 
and their monotonous rounds of enter- 
tainment by taking up studies or busi- 
ness pursuits. But either they lacked the 
courage to become lone wolves socially, 
or they had to keep up tea-party con- 
nections on account of their husbands’ 
businesses or their daughters’ future 
débuts. 

These women and myself are doubt- 


less very un-American in feeling the 
way we do. For the feminine social as- 
sembly is essentially an American in- 
stitution. As such, it is an unfailing 
source of wonder to all European 
women visitors—with the possible ex- 
ception of ex-members of Turkish 
harems. Latin women especially view 
it with amazement. I have heard 
French and Italian visitors repeatedly 
express astonishment that in a country 
in which men and women shared politi- 
cal and: economic rights and freely as- 
sociated with each other in business and 
sports there should be such pronounced 
social segregation of the sexes. Men’s 
parties and women’s parties! Smokers 
and bridge teas! How could such vapid 
things be possible? How could any 
woman endure a party at which there 
was no man’s vitalizing presence? 
More restrained surprise is expressed 
by English women visitors. “A most 
interesting social development,” they 
term our feminine clubbing and enter- 
taining. And no doubt a very fine one, 
they hastily assure us, for this associa- 
tion of women with each other must 
give housewives broadened horizons. 
Theoretically it should. Perhaps in 
some women’s clubs it does. But I doubt 
if the association at the bridge table, the 
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luncheon, the jabberfest ever truly en- 
larges the personalities of the women 
participating. Its routine is as unchang- 
ing as that of the kitchen, its concerns as 
materialistic and commonplace. 

European men visitors, who on their 
flying lecture tours meet a limited num- 
ber of the more intelligent American 
women, constantly point out the cul- 
tural superiority of the feminine popu- 
lace of this country. And indeed that 
superiority is taken for granted gener- 
ally by the women and by their hus- 
bands. There is good ground for it. 
More girls than boys are graduated 
from high school, and it’ is women 
who after marriage have the leisure 
and opportunity to keep up the quest 
for knowledge and self-development. 
Women are predominant as patrons of 
literature, art, music, drama and re- 
ligion. The journalist, the book pub- 
lisher, the playwright, the musician or 
the preacher who seeks popular success 
invariably addresses himself to them. 
In America they are apparently the 
high priestesses of the life of the spirit. 

Consequently, we might expect that 
some mental elixir would be dispensed 
at their gatherings along with the olives 
and the macaroons. Those of us who 
have temporarily gone stale through 
the routine of home or office might 
justly look forward to finding ourselves 
renewed and inspirited through the 
clash of feminine minds, the interplay 
of feminine wit and intuition. We 
might reasonably expect new ideas to 
be born, new mental vistas to be opened 
over the teacups. 


HAT we are usually disappointed is 
"hae partly to the nature of women’s 
social events. The two most common 
ones, the bridge party and the tea, mani- 
festly were not designed for sustained 
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or intellectual conversation. Certainly 
one should not expect the staccato gos- 
sip and tittle-tattle, the petty arguments 
and the trite humor of the bridge table 
to be enlightening. Certainly one 
should not rightfully expect any vocal 
contribution from bridge. For what 
nobler purpose was it invented than as 
an escape from prosy conversation? 

The large tea at which one repays 
with one fell swoop all one’s social obli- 
gations is probably the most harrowing 
of feminine social events. The milling 
crowds, the close air, the lack of seats 
are a few of its physical handicaps. Its 
mental absurdities are even more nu- 
merous. It is like a flopping jellyfish 
without form or direction. The hostess 
in her remote reception line can exercise 
no control on the currents of contact 
or thought. Her aides can only flit 
nervously from one guest to another 
muttering introductions and inanities, 
while their roving eyes search for weary 
deserters to be rounded out of window 
seats or easy chairs. They are remind- 
ful of the intrepid Russian countess of 
War and Peace, who at her soirées al- 
ways moved alertly among her guests 
ruthlessly separating those who began 
to talk with animation, for fear they 
might be launching into subjects other 
than trivial. 

But at the small tea or luncheon, or 
in the social period of the bridge party, 
there is nothing to hinder woman’s free 
vocal expression, and here we may ex- 
pect to see her at her best—or worst. 
Sometimes indeed it is her best. Who 
has not on rare occasions come from 
such gatherings buoyant with interest- 
ing ideas, alight inwardly from contact 
with some vital personality? But who 
has not more often trudged home 
heavy-footed, mind caked with matter 
and chaff? 
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Things, things, things—there is no 
end of them in the conversational buzz. 
Sheraton highboys, Venetian glass, 
clothes, permanent waves, motor cars 
crowd in upon one another. Mrs. So- 
and-So’s find at the antique auction sets 
off a competitive boasting of possessions 
and genealogies. The antique field ex- 
hausted, the fur coat and the electric 
refrigerator take the stage. No matter 
how Socratic your tastes, listening to 
these women of property talk, you 
think of your bare living-room and your 
barer clothes closet with shame. 

Even though the conversation veer 
temporarily from things, it never loses 
its materiality. If a motor trip is de- 
scribed, it is a Bedeker of towns, hotels, 
stores and acquaintances. If young 
mothers are present, babies’ feeding 
schedules and antics are described mi- 
nutely. If there are guests fearing 
obesity, the details of their diets are 
recounted. If the subject of illness 
arises, there is a contest of reminiscences 
of unusual obstetrical cases and grue- 
some operations. If the news of the day 
intrudes itself, there is a rehash, without 
sociological or philosophical leaven, of 
the latest newspaper scandal. When the 
economic situation is mentioned, there 
ensues a round of boasting of depression 
sacrifices and a babble of adolescent com- 
ment concerning recovery measures. 

Personalities vie with things in most 
of these talkfests. So-and-So is divorced, 
or remarried, or the mother of twins. 
The husband of some other So-and-So 
has been transferred to Detroit and she 
doesn’t know a single soul there. Mrs. 
Jones is going to have her home done 
over in Early American; the Smiths are 
going to buy a farm and commute; the 
Browns are moving into a family hotel. 
Harmless enough gossip. Yet unending 
and unchanging. Never a breath of 
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meaning. 

But perhaps a group of culture 
hounds is assembled. Here at least we 
shall not have coiffures, obstetrics, re- 
ducing diets and village gossip. What 
then shall we have? The current plays, 
the current novels and inevitably the 
most recent lecturer. Perhaps even a 
book review or a round table discussion. 
But the woman who has gone to this 
gathering expectant of sincere intellec- 
tual adventuring soon finds her hopes 
dashed. The party, in nine cases out of 
ten, will degenerate into a free-for-all 
contest in mental exhibitionism. Some 
one has seen a new play. It was “won- 
derful.” Or “rotten.” Before she can 
elaborate, a competitor tells of seeing a 
better or a worse one. Mrs. Blank gets 
the floor and tells that she is reading 
such and such a new book. Before she 
can expatiate, a rival tells of reading a 
later and more erotic one. An art lover 
breaks in with her views on a recent ex- 
hibition. A musical lady wrests the stage 
from her and starts a monologue on 
Debussy. The conversation turns to a 
recent novel. Some one has met the 
writer or heard him lecture. He is a 
vegetarian, it seems, and his present 
wife is his third. That reminds every 
one of the personal eccentricities of the 
most recent local lecturer. The second 
heat of the literary relay is on. 


VEN though the event moves under 
rules, as at a round table or club 
luncheon, feminine exhibitionism still 
holds sway. Time and again have I 
seen a guest of honor at a literary or 
social gathering pushed into the back- 
ground by persons who had nothing 
to say and who insisted upon saying it. 
Repeatedly have I seen a speaker who 
had ideas of interest to expound re- 
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duced to silence while chattering women 
related personal narratives. 

In the formal luncheon or dinner, 
women’s gatherings often reach their 
most fatiguing and futile development. 
These events are like a fourteen-course 
dinner at which the roast turkey is 
served at the end. No matter how il- 
lustrious the speaker, he—or she—is 
never heard until the guests have been 
rendered inert physically and mentally. 
Before the speaking can start there must 
be from two to half a dozen musical 
numbers with encores. Then the presi- 
dent must introduce the toastmistress, 
who in turn must introduce the mayor, 
the president of the ministerial alliance, 
visiting club leaders, club officers and 
two or three long-winded preliminary 
orators. By the time the main speaker 
gets a chance, half the audience is sidling 
out the door, and the other half is yawn- 
ing openly. And all this because of 
women’s overwhelming concern with 
the minutiz of life! 

But are men any better? I can see 
phalanxes of feminists rise to protest 
that they are not. And indeed, I am 
willing to grant that the average club 
luncheon or dinner for men is a mouthy, 
stale affair. But even conceding that 
men have the right to be dull, since they 
lack the leisure to develop their souls, it 
is seldom that their meetings are as in- 
sipid as those in which women come to- 
gether to pose and speechify. Men ban- 
queters are not so self-conscious or so 
self-engrossed as women: nor are they 
so absorbed in trivialities. They can get 
down to the oratory with zest and dis- 
patch. And in the later stages of a 
banquet, at least, they can applaud 
platitudes with relish and gusto. They 
seem to be able to let go and have a good 
time among themselves. But seldom do 
women at such events seem to be whole- 
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heartedly enjoying themselves. They 
have the air of being on parade, of be- 
ing present because it is a part of 
keeping up with the world. 

Of stag parties and smokers, it is 
difficult to obtain an accurate report. 
Many of the men attending these, view 
them through a rosy, alcoholic haze— 
a haze in which all men are brothers and 
many Chauncey Depews and Bernard 
Shaws. Perhaps one trouble with wom- 
en’s gatherings is that their devotees 
do not have this alcoholic escape. True, 
at some of the smarter bridge parties a 
woman by the end of the afternoon may 
reach the state of looking on her worst 
enemy’s gown with favor. But at the 
average woman’s gathering there is 
little tippling. I have never heard of a 
woman coming home intoxicated at the 
dinner hour to her hungry husband and 
children. 

Perhaps the simplest way to improve 
women’s gatherings would be to invite 
in the men. This would make the events 
more exhilarating to the women and 
also improve the conversation. For in 
spite of all the male prosers at large, in 
spite of the large number of men af- 
flicted with anecdotitus and omnis- 
cience, I believe that the conversation 
of men as a whole lacks the materiality 
and display of women’s. The competi- 
tive spirit does not dominate it. Men are 
more frank than women in admitting 
that they do not know, more naive and 
sincere in approaching topics of which 
they are ignorant. One feels a sense of 
honest groping after light in their con- 
versation, whereas with women one gets 
the impression of petty gods pronounc- 
ing cream puff judgment. 

However, the hen party can not be 
made co-educational in our present eco- 
nomic state. It has never been a premed- 
itated affair on the part of disgruntled 
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feminists, nor a deliberate device to 
enable wives to escape dull husbands. 
It is a direct outgrowth of the economic 
conditions that have produced leisure- 
time wives. This condition may change 
in time. Many employed wives are now 
carrying on as complete economic part- 
nerships with their husbands as did 
their grandmothers of the prairie sod 
houses. As their numbers increase, the 
exclusively feminine gathering will de- 
crease in power and prestige. But until 
that day comes, the hen party will re- 
main the dominant social event in 


American life. 


F THE feminine social affair can not 
I be displaced, however, perhaps it 
can be civilized and vitalized. Zealous 
club women or altruistic intellectuals 
looking for a cause to espouse could not 
do better than to accept the challenge it 
offers. These women are the self-ap- 
pointed custodians of culture. Unlike 
their unimaginative husbands, they are 
not chained to factory or office sched- 
ules. They are, as European lecturers so 
often point out, the mental and spiritual 
hope of America. 

What then might they do? Obvi- 
ously, they can not make over Eve. But 
there are a few improvements they 
might attempt in their own circles. 
They might in their social conduct ex- 
tend the elementary rules of etiquette 
to the mental realm. How many club 
leaders ever consider what an insult it 
is to a speaker, and to an audience as 
well, to overload programmes so that 
the main speaker is left at the end with 
limited time and exhausted listeners? 
How many seemingly cultured host- 
esses ever realize that their hospitality 
does not end with seeing that the sand- 
wiches are thin enough and the tea 
amber enough, but that they are equally 
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responsible for the mental food served 
their guests? How many fashionable 
tea-goers ever reflect that it is as vulgar 
to air tiresome personal experiences and 
to prate about money and possessions 
as to snatch all the tea cakes off the dish? 

Most of the patent conversational 
faults of women are founded on bad 
manners. It is only ignorance and 
thoughtlessness that causes them to dis- 
cuss personal affairs known to a chosen 
few while strangers sit in silence; to 
listen with impatience and a roving eye 
to a person speaking; to break in on oth- 
ers’ sentences; to fail to show a friendly 
interest in strangers; to accept no re- 
sponsibility for steering conversation 
into channels of general interest; to 
pose and parade veneers of culture. 

I realize how difficult it is to over- 
come these weaknesses. I have been 
guilty of every one of them—and un- 
doubtedly will be again. But since on 
every hand education is advanced as 
the cure-all of the world’s ills, it might 
be possible to eliminate eventually the 
outstanding gaucheries of the hen party. 
Since we can teach children not to leave 
their spoons in their teacups, surely we 
can school them not to make monolo- 
gists of themselves, nor yet to sit as dull 
clods waiting to be entertained. Perhaps 
if we could find an etiquette book writ- 
ten by a Mary instead of a Martha, we 
might work some reform within our- 
selves. 

As to the more subtle problem of 
putting yeast into feminine conversa- 
tion, that is not entirely a matter of 
transforming dairymaids into feminine 
Oscar Wildes. It is not so much lack of 
brains as the perverted use of them that 
makes mass feminine talk so humdrum 
and sodden, that causes tea parties to 
be the same yesterday, today and for- 


ever. 
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These events are predominantly ma- 
terial because most of feminine thought 
and resourcefulness is directed to that 
end. The stock question, “Why do peo- 
ple go to picnics?” and its proverbial 
reply, “To eat,” might well be applied 
to the tea party. I have yet to see the 
woman, domestic or professional, old- 
fashioned or modern, who on greeting 
a returning luncheon or tea guest, did 
not voice the inevitable, “What did 
they have?” I have yet to hear of the 
hostess whose first and main thought, 
on deciding to entertain her club, was 
not, “What shall I serve?” I have yet 
to encounter a refreshments committee 
whose members did not harbor the am- 
bition of serving better or more new- 
fangled food than their predecessors. 

I would not be such an anemic kill- 
joy as to suggest that tea-party refresh- 
ments be curtailed or abolished. Since, 
as a rule, we can not, like our brethren, 
fortify ourselves against boredom by 
taking a nip from a bottle, it is some- 
thing to find compensation in a ravish- 
ing pear salad, or a whipped cream 
dessert. Personally my motto for the 
tea party would be: Bigger and Better 
Food. It is only that I am pleading for 
a mental menu to match the gastronomic 
one. 

Providing that is no easy task. I am 
well aware that it can not be done by 


passing resolutions in women’s clubs. 
No formula can be worked out or en- 
forced for making persons individually 
or en masse stimulating and interesting. 
But I am convinced that the feminine 
gathering could be vitalized if women 
would focus their attention more on its 
intangibles. The problem is largely one 
of emphasis. I suspect that the chief 
reason women’s assemblages generally 
are monotonous and insipid is that for 
generations women have had too house- 
wifely an attitude toward them. Let a 
woman decide to give a party and in- 
stantly she becomes a bustling brown 
hen. Let her go to one and she is a self- 
centred pea-fowl, her thoughts on her 
plumage and her nest. Her faith in a 
new salad, a centrepiece of flowers, a 
new gown or a socially prominent guest 
to make her party a success is as naive 
and childish as is her faith in beauty 
shops to give her beauty. 

Women in their social gatherings 
need to come out of the kitchen. They 
need to forget their eternal concern 
with the nut cups and to cultivate more 
of the worldly attitude of the mistresses 
of the old French salons. They need to 
seek more assiduously after the secret 
that brought the world to the garret 
domicile of the aging Récamier. Cer- 
tainly it was not salted almonds or 
bridge favors. 
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A New Industrial Partnership 


By Henry C. MetTcatr 


The wiser conception of employer-employe relations growing 
out of the NRA 


“ HERE is not a more accurate test 
| of the progress of civilization 
than the progress of the power 
of codperation,” writes John Stuart 
Mill in his essay on Civilization. To- 
day, in the New Deal, we are facing the 
test of adjusting ourselves—through 
codperation—to a concrete step taken 
in advancing our civilization. The Re- 
covery Act, as frankly admitted by its 
administrators, will be a revolutionary 
success or a complete failure, depend- 
ing on the codperation it gets from in- 
dustrial leaders in giving employment 
under the prescribed conditions and in 
distributing money-wealth so as to in- 
crease purchasing power sufficiently to 
start healthy production of buyable 
goods and services. If it succeeds it will 
be because they are willing to develop 
within their businesses, through organ- 
ized codperation, socially satisfying 
aims and objectives in terms of human 
service. 

Any successful business policy must 
be in harmony with the working convic- 
tions of those it is designed to govern. 
As the Recovery Act is emphasizing, 
we must adjust ourselves to the new 
conditions. Business, particularly as re- 
gards its human relations problems, 
must be regarded as a whole. The Act 


is a daring and deliberately conscious 
effort to weld into a more wholesome 
and satisfying economic order the in- 
dustrial system, which is now made up 
of a haphazard array of potentially 
powerful organizations within the do- 
mains of farming, manufacturing, min- 
ing, commerce, finance and credit. They 
can become powerful again only 
through codperation and consideration 
for the growth of human beings, upon 
which industrial success in a democracy 
rests. President Roosevelt and his co- 
workers are saying, through the New 
Deal legislative programme, that an 
organization which could create our 
tremendous material civilization has 
within it the possibility of becoming the . 
world’s most constructive agency for 
doing good. 

Inevitably—because there did not 
seem to be time or need for the working 
out of basic conditions and fundamental 
purposes of policy formation in the 
rapid and haphazard growth of our 
huge corporations—labor policies and 
employer-employe relationships are 
proving the point of heavy conflict in 
the administration of the Recovery Act. 
Because our moral growth was left so 
far behind our material growth—ex- 
pressed in the inequitable distribution 
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of income; the increasing amount of 
money which, concentrated in the hands 
of a few, has gone into capital equip- 
ment and blind investment rather than 
for the purchase of usable goods; the 
more rapid increase of debt than of 
productivity and income—the crevasse 
between capital and labor continually 
widened until, with the complete break- 
down of purchasing power, we all fell 
in, and have been groping for the rungs 
of a ladder on which we might climb 
up and out. 

We are being shown that the way 
out is to play the game rather than to 
try to beat it. The Government has said 
to industry: “Here are fair rules of the 
game. It is up to you to play the game 
within those rules. You must recognize 
your employes as human beings; you 
must deal with them and you must 
leave them free to deal among them- 
selves in coming to agreements as to 
how to play the game most effectively 
for all concerned.” Our business leaders 
have the right, and they have been 
given the opportunity, to work out with 
their own employes scientific and hu- 
man relationships, which is the only 
sound base for safe, continuous activity. 
Meeting the challenge, they are going 
through the purifying fire of thinking 
about their problems. They are appre- 
ciating that they must learn to think 
historically, scientifically and socially, 
and to accept and merge with their own 
thinking, in formulating industrial pol- 
icy, the best scientific thought and plan- 
ning of students of our social-economic 
life. Herein lies the best assurance of 
the enrichment of the daily lives of 
employer and worker alike. 

The President’s method is to set the 
stage by introducing human working 
conditions, wages and hours. Once 
things are moving—faith restored, the 
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people working—the big problems of 
reorganization, which will make per- 
manent a safe, decent standard of living 
for all, can be taken care of. 


HE code hearings on several of our 
g po basic industries, particularly 
coal, steel, lumber, automotive and oil, 
clearly reveal a vital cleavage over the 
long-standing, unsettled issue arising 
between union shops, shops operating 
under employe representation plans 
and shops coming under neither of 
these collective arrangements. The Re- 
covery Act is forcing the issue of the 
meaning in our business system of a 
condition of relative equality and free- 
dom of association for all parties at in- 
terest, and the administrators seem to 
take the position that a constitutional 
representative government for each in- 
dustry is required. In her extreme 
youth, America decided that taxation 
without representation was tyranny; in 
“the march of democracy” this principle 
is now spreading from the purely gov- 
ernmental to permeate the institutions 
in which we work, live and have our 


The Recovery Act is built upon the 
principle of consultation, upon the idea 
that every group affected by industry 
has a fundamental, abiding interest in 
the industry—that it therefore has the 
right to a well-recognized channel for 
the expression of that interest. In order 
to focus and reduce the area of conflict, 
specified agencies have been set up for 
the settlement of differences and diver- 
gences. This is a good start in the direc- 
tion of amicable adjustment of interests 
through consultation. Out of it is bound 
to develop a codperative attitude and 


The trend of modern business man- 


a being. 
sentiment of mutual understanding, 
good will and agreement. 
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agement and the influence of the recent 
Federal legislation is distinctly away 
from secrecy. There is a growing belief 
that all the members of the executive 
staff of a corporation should be thor- 
oughly acquainted with company plans 
and policies, and that every special 
group in an organization should share 
in the formulation and adoption of 
policies that affect them. Only as the 
result of such a course can the com- 
pany’s affairs be well understood and 
codrdinated; and the larger the organi- 
zation, the more widely scattered its 
units, the more necessary it is that this 
coérdination, based upon facts and 
understanding, should extend to the 
rank and file. In fact, one of the most 
prevalent sources of misunderstanding, 
confusion and ill-will in our large com- 
panies is the failure to give the average 
employe a clear picture of the com- 
pany’s purposes and aims, particularly 
policies regarding labor relations. 

The principle of representation is es- 
sential to the reconciliation and integra- 
tion of the best in our philosophy of 
individualism and the more democratic 
way of life upon which we are entering. 
Our industrial progress rests primarily 
upon the principle of personality, upon 
the unique value of human quality, in- 
ventions, skill, initiative, courage. Per- 
sonality is essentially a social problem; 
it comes from sharing; it depends upon 
a process which is reciprocal in its 
effects. This principle of personality 
growth, of codperation in industry, de- 
mands the promotion in business of 
machinery for better human relations 
between employers, employes and the 
public. It implies the right conditions 
for the development of the individual 
through reasonable freedom to take 
part in the whole gamut of business 
problems which affect him. 
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Has the New Deal not forced us all 

into new positive economic relation- 
ships? Is there not inherent in the Re- 

covery Act complete reversal of our 
former capital-labor relationships? Are 
we not moving in the direction of mak- 
ing wages a fixed overhead charge, and 
interest and profits the variable? If we 
think fundamentally, the new measures 
force us to face the long-time unsettled 
disputes, which Mr. Tugwell has so 
ably discussed in his volume on Indus- 
trial Discipline, between wages and 
dividends; between dividends and 
expansion; between expansion and 
wages; and between wages-dividends- 
expansion and price to consumers. 
The employer-employe conflict over 
collective negotiative issues goes much 
deeper than the problems of man- 
agerial technique. We come up against 
the whole problem of —_“ in wealth 
distribution. 

For twenty years or more there has 
been a growing antagonism in our busi- 
ness system between the trade 
union leadership, headed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and strongly 
supported by the railroad brotherhood 
chiefs, and a group of powerful indus- 
trialists who have inaugurated employe 
representation plans, commonly called 
“company unions.” The Act is now 
forcing answers to the following 
questions: 

(1) Must employers, as members of 
an industrial association, or as individu- 
als, recognize trade unions and enter 
into collective arrangements with them, 
if they have not heretofore done so? 

(2) If they do not enter into trade 
union collective bargaining, and—as in 
the case of steel, oil, and automotive— 
they are stoutly opposed to the trade 
union methods, must they establish em- 
ploye representation plans? 
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(3) Do the workers want independ- 


ent trade unions or company unions? 

(4) Are the independent unions 
forcing workers to join, or are they be- 
ing pressed to affiliate with the com- 
pany unions? 

We have at the present time approxi- 
mately four million laborers under the 
trade union banner, and probably a mil- 
lion and a half under the employe repre- 
sentation plans. In dealing with these 
organized workers, the first step is for 
business executives to be convinced of 
the necessity of establishing the princi- 
ple of equality. 


IKE most business institutions, trade 
procedure combines weak- 
nesses with its strength and virtue. Em- 
ployers are inclined to shy from trade 
union collective agreements because of 
the internal craft disputes, violations of 
collective agreements, the sympathetic 
strike, limitations to the introduction 
of technical improvements, control over 
apprentices, amounts of work and pro- 
duction standards, as well as corruption, 
intrigue, irresponsibility and racketeer- 


Perhaps the most serious shortcom- 
ing of collective bargaining is that up 
to the present time it has concerned it- 
self almost exclusively with the distri- 
bution of a portion of the income from 
the productive process. Unions have 
been compelled, under our individual- 
istic system, to give first concern to gain- 
ing a livelihood, and in this struggle 
they have been too largely militant or- 
ganizations. Unions have been prima- 
rily bodies of workers forced together 
by adverse conditions to protect and for- 
ward their interests as consumers. Their 
weapon has been the strike and, as al- 
ways on a rising market, they are now 


making use of their prerogative. This, 
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unfortunately, has deflected union 
leadership and employe interest from 
the no less important problem of care- 
ful production. 

But, admitting these weaknesses in 
the existing trade union procedure, col- 
lective bargaining, from the business 
point of view, does call for some organ- 
ization of workers on an industry-wide 
basis as the agent for voicing employe 
sentiment and desire in relation to in- 
dustry-wide problems. The Recovery 
Act’s guarantee to employes that they 
may organize free from interference by 
their employers is a reiteration of the 
recognition of the civil rights of the 
workers. Labor has long pleaded for 
such recognition. 

Potentially, where the situation is 
sound, collective bargaining has de- 
cided elements of business value. If 
the leadership is able, honest and re- 
sponsible; if the company has a ma- 
jority of its employes in the union; if 
competing companies are, through em- 
ployers’ associations, so controlled as 
not to create too wide a differential in 
unit costs; and if employer and union 
leadership has the vision and the cour- 
age to undertake joint control of meas- 
ured production standards and means 
of securing worker interest, not only in 
quantity but quality of production, 
there are real advantages in dealing 
with trade unions. The joint use of job 
analyses and of standards of measured 
production is the bedrock on which the 
entire process of collective bargaining 
under the codes should be based. An in- 
calculable business value will be found 
in gradually shifting the interests and 
points of view from issues centring pri- 
marily in workers’ rewards to those of 
production—thus increasing the amount 
of income that may be distributed to all. 
Collective bargaining under the 
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codes should be considered from the 
point of view of equalizing employer- 
employe bargaining power; of carry- 
ing on negotiative dealings with one 
responsible organization directed by 
competent leadership ; of protecting em- 
ployers themselves against a tendency 
to cut and economize in the easiest but 
often, in the long run, the costliest ways; 
of discretion in handling employment 
problems over wide competitive areas, 
involving large differences in living 
costs and conditions—such as between 
the North and the South in the textile 
industry; of classifying job and craft 
standards and titles; and in creating 
industry-wide conditions under which 
employes’ interest, initiative and loy- 
alty in production and in financial and 
non-financial incentive payments may 
be safely manifested. The major short- 
coming of collective bargaining does 
not emanate from its basic principles but 
rather from its limited extension, vision 
and leadership. 


HE term “employe representation” 
"T should be restricted in its use to an 
organized method of joint dealing be- 
tween the management of a company 
and representatives selected from 
among its own employes. The term is 
commonly confused with many activi- 
ties, such as work councils, shop commit- 
tees, employe associations, “company 
unions,” collective bargaining. During 
and since the War, employe representa- 
tion has become one of the most power- 
ful developments in American industry. 
There are now in the neighborhood of 
three hundred corporations operating 
such plans, including approximately 
800 units. Very few of these plans have 
been abandoned and several new ones 
have been recently established. Many 
of them have had a continued, cumula- 
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tively effective history, and have proved 
a powerful instrument in helping re- 
duce conflicts to an impersonal basis and 
to bring the parties at interest close to- 
gether in friendly and fair contacts. 
They have been clearly a step in the di- 
rection of codperation and in develop- 
ing a satisfied working force giving 
maximum service. 

Employe representation is function- 
ally a logical and essential element in 
the plan of organization which industry 
is slowly developing—a plan by which 
in each administrative area and on each 
administrative level the process of ex- 
ecutive direction and control is tem- 
pered by representative deliberation 
and active, informed consent. It 
promises to become an integral part of 
the structure of the copartnership plan 
which the Recovery Act now holds out 
so much promise of developing. 

A careful study of the conditions 
prevailing in an industry must precede 
the introduction of an employe repre- 
sentation plan if it is to operate success- 
fully. And it goes without saying that 
successful operation presupposes on the 
part of management a sincere, genuine 
and liberal determination of fair and 
joint dealing; consideration with the 
workers, from the start, of the details 
of the plan; willingness to provide in 
the plan for specific joint bodies with 
actual powers of negotiation over terms 
of employment; and a willingness to 
follow through, no matter in what di- 
rection or how far the representation 
may lead, along the democratic path- 
way. Further, for the best results from 
employe representation, there must be 
preparation for a careful check-up or 
periodic audit, for measuring the prog- 
ress of the plan—to determine whether 
it is succeeding; whether the operating 
procedure is adequate; whether both 
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management and workers are making 
full, wise use of the plan; and whether 
the plan’s operation is really promot- 
ing the desired harmonious relations 
between management and workers. 
There are two important, fairly dis- 
tinct, although interrelated, aspects of 
the employe representation movement 
which management should clearly bear 
in mind: using the plan as an adminis- 
trative technique for the conduct of the 
collective affairs of the industry; and 
using it as an educational medium, 
which may well become the more im- 
portant of the two. In their beginnings, 
the employe representation plans were 
largely understood and used as machin- 
ery for the settlement of disputes. A 
statistical measurement of the proced- 
ures and results obtained in these plans, 
however, shows a growing diminution 
of the time devoted to the settlement of 
grievances and increase of effort in the 
way of education and policy determina- 
tion—in determining fair rates of pay, 
work periods, wholesome working con- 
ditions; in working out job analyses; in 
taking part in cost reduction problems; 
in developing safety and health meas- 
ures; in helping establish and work out 
sound suggestion systems; in establish- 
ing sound educational and training 
courses, bringing out leadership and re- 
sponsibility among workers; in fact, in 
all matters directly affecting employer- 
employe human relationships. They 
have a sobering influence over radical 
tendencies; they offer possibilities of 
great stimulus to production; they may 
relieve management of many burden- 
some details; they are a definite source 
of esprit de corps, which arises from 
factual and discriminating understand- 
ing. Satisfactory relations in industry 
today involve reciprocal obligations 
and require reciprocal responsibilities. 
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Representation plans develop on both 
sides a sense of self-respect, dignity and 
reciprocal obligation. 

Employe representation plans, too, 
have their limitations. But they must 
not be expected to do what they are not 
designed for. In contrasting the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of employe 
representation and trade unions, it 
should be clearly borne in mind that 
employe representation plans are dis- 
tinguished from trade unions by two 
main characteristics: they have always 
been initiated by management, which 
makes their life precarious in that man- 
agement may end them at will; and 
their employe membership has always 
been confined to a single corporation 
and is not compulsory within the cor- 
poration. They are not plans for han- 
dling those broad and complicated 
problems which require industry-wide 
action, such as child labor, hours, wages 
and working conditions; and competi- 
tion with low living standards, with 
companies operating with inadequate 
cost records, with chiseling, adultera- 
tion, misbranding, and with companies 
having different marketing costs. 

But if the principle of joint confer- 
ence brings better understanding and 
more amicable relations within an indi- 
vidual company, is it not logical to con- 
clude that the same principle may be 
applied as between workers and man- 
agers within industry as a whole? It is at 
this point that our industrial govern- 
ment reveals its immaturity, its timid- 
ity and its inadequacy—and that the 
collective bargaining of national trade 
unions enters the picture. As a matter 
of sound management strategy, execu- 
tives should face the fact that it is as 
important to give national representa- 
tion and voice to employes’ as to em- 
ployers’ interest on industry-wide issues. 


The lack of such provision in employe 
representation plans is one of their 
serious limitations. 

Employe representation plans con- 
fined to shop organizations only are not 
a technique which can deal with em- 
ployers on a basis of equal bargaining 
power. Our modern large-scale corpo- 
rations, with their stupendous financial 
resources, trained executive leadership, 
and long association with other employ- 
ers in the industry, have decided advan- 
tages, when it comes to bargaining, over 
their own employes, even though the 
latter are nominally acceded bargain- 
ing power through employe repre- 
sentation. 

Progressive managements in the 
United States operating under em- 
ploye representation plans are willing 
to admit that, in order to prevent man- 
agement from overreaching and un- 
dermining its own best interests, there 
is need for leadership and spokesman- 
ship from among the employes to deal 
with management on an industry-wide 
basis. Such leaders must be ially 
trained for the job. They must have 
knowledge of the conditions of the 
entire industry in the shops, of general 
labor conditions, of market and finance; 
ability to present their case effectively ; 
and a backing that will remove all fear 
of possible prejudice to their job. A 
high executive officer in one of our 
nation-wide industries, which for twenty 
years has been operating under one of 
the most satisfactory employe repre- 
sentation plans, admitted to me recently 
that he believed it would be good pol- 
icy to allow employe representation 
groups, if they feel that it would be to 
their best interests, to have an expert, 
selected from among their own ranks 
or from outsiders, to represent them. 

Is employe representation not bring- 
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ing us as a stepping stone in the evolu- 
tion of codperation to collective deal- 
ings on an industry-wide basis under 
employers’ trade associations? May it 
not, therefore, work out a more rounded 
partnership with trade union collective 
bargaining, and these two methods of 
integrating employer-employe rela- 
tions prove to be complementary in 
essence and not opposed in function? 


HE trade association policies on la- 

bor issues have likewise been, as a 
rule, defensive and repressive, and 
often, from the personnel and labor re- 
lations point of view, have done more 
harm than good. Under the operation 
of the Recovery Act, however, there is 
a new challenge to broaden the func- 
tions of national trade associations and 
make them a powerful, constructive in- 
fluence affecting the labor polisies of 
their members. 

The first question of interest to the 
trade association leaders, under the Re- 
covery Act, is how far they shall be a 
party on a national scale to collective 
bargaining with national labor organi- 
zations. There is nothing in the Act tell- 
ing employers that they must have na- 
tional labor agreements, and up to the 
present time the national trade associa- 
tions have, as a rule, not been disposed 
to assume the responsibility of working 
out collective agreements for their in- 
dustries. 

Under the Recovery Act, the trade 
associations have a unique opportunity 
for constructive action in matters which 
affect facility of employment and indus- 
trial reorganizations, in helping stabi- 
lize employment by keeping adequate 
records, statistics for their trade as a 
whole, and counseling individual mem- 
bers in guiding their own production 
and sales quotas. It will be up to the 
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trade associations to direct into construc- 
tive channels problems of production, 
orders, shipments, inventories and 
matters of correlation between pro- 
ductivity and effective demand, all of 
which hinge upon labor problems. 

One of the most effective instruments 
trade associations can employ in im- 
proving labor relations is uniform cost 
systems. The installation throughout 
all industries of a uniform cost-keeping 
system is a basic condition of guaran- 
teeing a company’s ability to pay de- 
cent living wages, work reasonable 
hours and to compete at a level where 
the exploitation of the workers will not 
become the basis on which new business 
must be secured. Sound personnel pol- 
icy must be predicated in every com- 
pany upon the basis of its ability to base 
its prices on known, legitimate costs. 
One of the most hopeful aspects of the 
Recovery Act is the promise of its abil- 
ity to control and eliminate weak mar- 
ginal producers who in the past have so 
disastrously undermined labor stand- 
ards. This situation was tragically re- 
vealed in the recent strike in the New 
York clothing industry. 

There is no doubt that, in the draft- 
ing and administration of the codes, 
trade associations will increasingly be 
called upon to give consideration to dif- 
ficult labor problems—to help further 
the science and art of personnel admin- 
istration, to function as an educational 
medium in relation to improved labor 
relations, and to help further sound re- 
lations in governmental bodies on the 
commercial, legal, mechanical and la- 


bor aspects of the industry’s problems. 
Through its trade associations, under 
the terms of the Recovery Act, indus- 
try is given a greater opportunity and 
challenge than ever before to codperate 
with government in bringing about 
wholesome working conditions and re- 
lations. In order that our labor forces, 
with their unlimited potential powers, 
may be deflected from the temptation 
of using political machinery to bring 
about their desired ends, the trade as- 
sociation must become a conscious in- 
strument in the hands of employers in 
building up a mutuality of employer- 
employe interests and of turning labor- 
leadership and strength into industrial 
progress. 

The operations of the Recovery Act 
to date make it clear that there is in the 
meaning of the act a necessity for the 
maximum degree of nation-wide or- 
ganization on the part of both employ- 
ers and workers in each industry in the 
eventual and indispensable building up 
of a sound and democratic structure of 
industrial government. This is the core 
of the President’s copartnership idea, 
as revealed in the New Deal. Progress, 
the true test of codperation, will have 
been made when employers become 
convinced that collective bargaining 
properly conducted is one of the essen- 
tial next steps in restoring interest in 
work, creating a sense of self-respect 
and human dignity in the workers and 
in educating managers as well as man- 
aged into their respective responsi- 
bilities for a productive industrial 
system. 
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Gullah versus Grammar 


By Lupton A. WILKINSON 


From South Carolina comes a hint for the universal language 


consuming as we do billions of 

papyric feet each minute, has 
given the language-twisters several cen- 
turies of rampant license. Result: writ- 
ing has become as narcotic, immoderate 
and confused a pursuit as reading. 

_ Those dusty fellows, the gramma- 
rians, have cumulatively made jig-saw 
puzzles out of sentences and Henry- 
Jamesisms out of paragraphs. No doubt 
they started out to be helpful. Not 
many readers in any age are literate. 
Such groups as the Latinists, therefore, 
deemed it vital to be explicit, to blazon 
arrows of tense, mood, gender, person, 
case and number throughout the maze, 
that we might stumble our way to light 
at the end of a sentence. 

The trouble is that the thing became 
a game. Enthusiasts developed. “If we 
made the maze more complicated,” 
they reasoned, “we could devise more 
arrows.” This, in brief, is the history 
of English composition, and our neigh- 
bor tongues have fared no better. 

A desperate modern desire for clar- 
ity, as ideas and expression grow more 
complex, has led bold souls to pioneer 
for simpler English. Profane agencies, 
to wit, thriller magazines and tabloid 
newspapers, have initiated in the gutter 
a glorification of monosyllabicness that 


O: passion for the printed word, 


may result in wholesome academic re- 
form when it filters up. The world 
progresses thus by capillary attraction. 
As to sentence construction, however, 
be not yet encouraged. The degree to 
which writers of English have clung to 
the subjunctive were indeed painful to 
contemplate! 

Grammar is like government bu- 
reaus; you can add on but it seems im- 
possible to take away. One result of 
this labyrinthine maze has been to 
widen steadily the gap between written 
and spoken language. Perennial schools 
of writers, swimming against the age- 
long current, have sought to impose on 
literature the vulgar vocabularies of the 
moment. They do not realize that the 
evil lies not so much in words (though 
books give us thousands we do not 


need) as in grammar. 


HE simplest (“Most corrupt!” 
"knee a cry) form of English 
spoken is the Gullah dialect of the 
coastal counties of South Carolina. It is 
very soothing to one reader in the aca- 
demic tradition but who has often sus- 
pected that we have too much mana 
and fifty times too much 

The ne plus ultra of combined econ- 
omy and effectiveness in speech oc- 
curred in a response by a Gullah fisher- 
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man to a white man’s question. The § Chalmers S. Murray, Edisto Island 
Negro had been across Peedee River’s correspondent of the Charleston News 
yellow bosom, seeking trout in the and Courier, whose work has been bril- 
tangle of abandoned ricefield ditches _liant and sustained in the recording of 
that spread for a hundred thousand Gullah language and folklore, assures 
acres. me that he has never known a case in 
“Which way did you go today?” which a Negro, using this clipped 
Three men, eyeing a string of beauties speech, has failed to make his meaning 
ranging to five pounds apiece, waited clear. 
intently for the reply. Professor Smith gives the further 
The Negro thought deeply. Tense example of the sentence: “Uh yeddy 
pauses punctuated his answer. During (heard) um but uh ent shum.” This 
those pauses he traveled again the route has sixty-four interpretations and if 
he had covered. At each utterance the each of the wh’s is changed to ’e the 
mind of the listeners, moving with the sixty-four can be multiplied by three 
speaker’s mind, shot a flimsy boat that total again tripled. 
around a corner from one reedy canal \“This way lies poverty of speech!” 


to another. e anguished pedant will complain. 
What the Negro said was: The truth is, it doesn’t. The Gullah is 
“I went—soh—en’ soh—en’ soh—en’ a voluble person. He has an imagina- 

soh!” tion like a kaleidoscope and a sense of 
All four men arrived. euphony. Both these traits lead to a 
“Ah,” sighed one, “that would be fondness for words. All the Gullah asks 

Stand Twenty, on Birdfield!” is that the word really say something, 
“Yassuh,” agreed the fisherman. and not be superfluous. 

“Da’s right! Da’s right!” From the West African that was his 


True, there was some common forefathers’ speech, this unique Amer- 
knowledge here, but which of us who ican has preserved such useful words 
writes refrains from setting down a as myam, meaning to eat (also I eat, 
word merely because the reader already you eat, he eats, they have eaten, will 
knows what we are saying! eat, etc.); duckra, meaning white man 

It is in the field of grammatic econ- (“one of encompassing power,” the 
omy that the Gullah surpasses. Pro- Efik, mbkara might be translated); 
fessor Reed Smith, of the University goober (from the Kisikongo, mguba) 
of South Carolina, has pointed out the meaning peanut; cooter (from the 
superabundant utility of the sentence: Mandingo, kouta) meaning turtle, and 
“°F see um.” Usually contracted to oule (from the Umbundu, oluliso) 
“E shum,” or “Shum,” it means, ac- meaning a pestiferous insect. Oonah or 
cording to Professor Smith, he, she or it -yoonah, which is Gullah for you, ye- 
sees or saw her, him, it or them. I can your, stems from the emu or yenu of 
assure this authority, who apparently Umbundu and the yeno of Kisikongo, 
did not want to strain his readers’ cre- corrupted by the J/ou of Mandingo or 
dulity, that the expression, unchanged, the English form itself! Through 
denotes also the future tense: Gullah at least one African word has 

“You t’ink ’e see Jedus?” won a permanent place in English: 

“When ’e get Heaben,’e see um.” yam for sweet potato. The Umbundu 
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calls it unyamo; the Vai jambi, and the 
Wolof, nyambi. 

The Gullah makes words of his own, 
too. Most Southerners are familiar 
with diggity, which means self-impor- 
tant, conceited. It has spread as far 
west as Texas. An equally felicitous 
coinage is peruckity, applied to a man 
who is unreasonable, arbitrary or un- 
just. To be sympathetic is to be feel- 
ingable. An inspired Gullah, viewing 
for the first time the tall blue heron, 
with his hungry-looking neck and ca- 
daverous legs, murmured “Po’Jo” and 
Po’ Jo the bird has been ever since. 

Frequently two English words are 
welded to create a compound so fitting 
that only an economist in la 
could achieve such wealth. An example 
is dusk-daark (the Gullah’s “dark” 
might be rendered phonetically as 
“dairk” except that he accords the word 
two syllables). Dusk-daark means that 
hushed, nearly black moment between 
the twilight and clear stars. A homelier 
product of Negro word-making is 
short-patience. “Doan’ short-patience 
me” means “Don’t lose your temper 

with me” or, conversely, “Don’t make 
me lose my temper.” Here, having 
long since disposed of the tense and 
number of our verbs, we throw out the 
window the distinction between their 
subjective and objective intent. Happy 

! 


N His very free adaptation of those 
I English words that strike his fancy, 
this Low Country Negro, with his face 
that glistens like old mahogany and his 
secret mind, hid from the white man 
like an Oriental’s, leans always to lin- 
gual virility. The word throw, for in- 
stance, he finds a preferable substitute 
for less active verbs. “What you goan 
trow on me?” he asks for “What are 


you going to give me?” To sew lace 
around the hem becomes “to trow lace 
roun’ tail” of a dress. Chalmers Mur- 
ray, asking directions of a Negro, re- 
ceived this advice: “Hug de ’ood on yo 
one side and trow de fie’ on yo right 
han’.” Nouns become verbs if they are 


for steal, and 
pleasure. “I d’go town foh pleasure 
myse’f,” a young buck informed me; 
and when I asked a mother the cause 
of her baby daughter’s death, she 
drooped her head and answered: “’E 
pleasure ’ese’f too much in de sun.” To 
loosen one’s tongue in conversation is | 


to “onrabble ’e mout’,” and if one 
says nothing “’e ain’ crack ’e bre’t’.” 
A shrewish woman, a virago, is a | 
clap-hat-bitch. Poverty of tongue, 
indeed! 

Suggestion, through phonetic asso- 
ciation or otherwise, often brings about 
a vivid change in the English original. 
Peach marmalade becomes peach ome- 
let; cauliflower, curly flower; sweet 
alyssum, sweet religion; nutmegs, 
nuttin-aigs; the Sabbath (because serv- 
ants are accorded the afternoon off) 
Saa’bant or Servant’s Day. Stark-naked 
evolves, patly, into staa’t-naked—as on 
naked as when you started life. A 

Endowed with a nature that veers XN 
between poetry and moralizing, the 
Gullah is prolific in the formation of 
proverbs and adages. The moralizing, 
as often as not, is more pagan than 
Christian, Epicurean (in the popular 
misconception of that word) rather 
than Antonine. Stepping to the rear of 
the great live-oak park at Arundel 
Plantation, on Peedee, I entered a 
cabin, to negotiate a transaction concern- 
ing worms for perch, and to pass the 
time of day. The lord of this minor 
manor was half-way through an enor- 


mous porringer of black-eyed peas and 
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salt meat. I insisted that he proceed. 
As he drew near the bottom of the 
earthen vessel—I estimated it held 
well over half a gallon—he paused a 
brief moment before the magnitude of 
the task. Summoning determination, he 
‘drew a deep breath; forked the remain- 
ing bit of green shoulder; spooned the 
last detachable morsel; contrived with 
bread-crust a triumphant mopping-up, 
like marines in a shell-hole. 

“How do you manage to eat so 
much?” I asked in uncontrollable 
wonder. 

“Better de belly d’bus,” he informed 
me sententiously, “dan good bittle d’ 
waste.” 

Gullah proverbs are sometimes hu- 
morous, sometimes wise: “T’ief is bad, 
but t’ief en’ ketch is de debbil” (To steal 
is bad, but to steal and be caught is the 
devil). “Mos’ kill buhd (bird) doan 
mek soup.” “Ef yo play wid puppy, ’e 
lick yo face.” “Yaller dog en’ po buckra 
(low-class white man) walk de same 

t’?,.” 

There is poetry, too, in this maker of 
language. Adjuring a boy to be cou- 
rageous, a Gullah says, “Lay down yo 
mammy haa’t (heart) en’ tek up yo 
daddy haa’t.” The spirituals of Negro 
origin are rich with lines like, “De peace 
dat aboun’s lak a rivuh.” A delicate 
child is called a Come-see. The child 
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has come to the world, indecisively, to 
see whether or not it wishes to stay. 

But grammar—tense, mood, person, 
number, gender, case—*he Gullah will 
have none of them. Contact with the 
white man has loaded him with a va- 
riety of pronouns, but he is not enslaved 
by the Caucasian’s intricate placing of 
them. Professor Smith cites a visit to 
the office of a masculine attorney in 
Georgetown. “She is out,” announced 
the black office boy, “’e yent come back, 
not yit; him soon will.” Satisfyingly 
informative! 

Perhaps in this riotous disregard of 
grammar, this insistence on conveying 
ideas through the key words in the sen- 
tence, lies a vital hint for those who de- 
sire to bring about a universal language. 
Surely we need one. Then Old Golds 
could be sold, by radio, around the 
world, and Hollywood pictures would 
regain that ubiquitous empire that was 
theirs in the era of unraucous panto- 
mime. Three or four hundred virile 
words, interchangeable as nouns or 
verbs and scornful of the grammarian’s 
tables, could be agreed upon; to that 
nucleus would attach the irresistibly 
needful from each of the divers tongues 
that Babel willed us. Every student 
who has ever struggled with the irreg- 
ular verbs that make French a horren- 
dous langr age will cheer at the thought. 


The “New” Eugene O’Neill 


By Montrose J. Moses 


With the help of George M. Cohan he sets a legend tottering 


OMMENTAaRY on Eugene ONeill 
and his plays has piled up to 
an amazing proportion in the 

twenty years he has been writing. It 
must be amusing to him—since by the 
evidence of his new drama, Ah, Wil- 
derness, we are given testimony that 
he Aas a sense of humor—that we have 
allowed ourselves to get into a mood 
regarding him which is akin to the mood 
he has shown regarding the world in 
general, yet which, we are now assured, 
is not the entire mood of the man. Each 
of his plays, as it has appeared upon 
the stage, has been taken with a certain 
finality as to the tone and temper of 
O’Neill himself. We have dotted with 
red pins the map of his personality, 
perfectly willing to add to the accumu- 
lation of his darker characteristics, un- 
til the fever chart resulting from our 
interest in him looks rather ridiculous 
in the moonlight of his recent display 
of gentleness. 

In the development of O’Neill, the 
commentators have sought to show that 
his stormy nature, his rebellious soul 
have followed a consistent path across 
the seas of his quandaries. His friends 
have been content to explain this stormy 
passage by picturing the wild, reckless, 
burning intensity of his nature. None 
of them has been overeager to give us 


the lighter vein, however well they 
knew him. On one side there has grown 
up the popular impression of a turbu- 
lent, morose, unhealthily sensitized be- 
ing; and on the other there is persistent 
a legendary O’Neill who has every 
reason for being legendary bécause of 
the melodramatic experiences which 
have been his at sea and in South Amer- 
ica, and which have carried him mete- 
orically across the background of his 
forty-five years of existence. He bears 
the marks of them to this day. 

We have interpreted his storm and 
stress period as being out of the ordi- 
nary, exceptional. Ah, Wilderness re- 
futes this impression by showing us a 
boy—ostensibly ’Gene, the boy remem- 
bered—who typifies the normal awak- 
ening to the common urge of life in a 
highly strung nature. The only differ- 
ence between O’Neill and the average 
mortal, subject to the same series of 
wonderments, is that O’ Neill, the artist 
—and he is always that—has become 
eloquent over his own unfolding, and 
has questioned aloud the problems with 
which he has been confronted. It is this 
very habit of questioning that has held 
audiences in fascination—the peculiar 
fascination to be found in the subsidiary 
dialogue of Strange Interlude. 

To say that Eugene O’Neill has 
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fumbled for life in a series of highly 
colored melodramas is not to belittle 
his ability as a dramatist, but to recog- 
nize in this ability its limitations. But 
the melodrama which he has resorted 
to on all occasions may be a measure of 
his wisdom as a dramatist, and may be 
a token of his recognition that he has a 
rendezvous with his audience as well 
as with the depths of the turbulent souls 
who serve as the characters of his story. 


(O’Neill’s art has always been restless; 


his hand, not uniformly skilled, has per- 
sistently burrowed beneath the network 
of subconscious yearnings and reactions, 
and he has sought to utter the unex- 
pressed thoughts of our inner life in 
conflict. The reason why he has been an 
interesting artist, whose every play has 
served as a challenge to curiosity is that 
he has boldly set forth—on a none too 
easy path of his own choice—to find new 
ways for expressing the unexpressed of 
inward desire. In an effort to make his 
characters reveal themselves, he has ex- 
perimented with masks to represent 
psychological states of mind; he has 
written dialogue sub rosa, sotto voce, as 
a means of indicating double mental 
states. 

It is difficult for one to live down 
popular impressions. Such impressions 
have ruined many an actor who other- 
wise might have attempted new lines of 
effort; such impressions have stunted 
many a writer’s claim to diversity and 
originality. This has not been Eugene 
O’Neill’s trouble, for he has consist- 
ently and persistently walked alone, 
fearing for none of the consequences 
that might befall him so long as he satis- 
fied his urge to create, and felt the 
rightness of his method. His independ- 
ence has had its disquieting effect upon 
him as a dramatist. He hasn’t paid too 
particular attention to the delicacies of 


dramatic technique. He hasn’t cared 
whether, as in All God’s Chillun Got 
Wings, his psychology squared with 
ethnological facts concerning the white 
and black races. But one does not ask 
that an emotional playwright be scien- 
tifically correct, so long as he is broadly 
effective. If such exactitude were re- 
quired in drama, where would Ibsen 
have been in his handling of heredity? 
Nor has O’Neill paid close attention 
always to what is human, else in Desire 
Under the Elms he would never have 
written into the play a scene to prove 
the intensity of illicit love in a mother 
who is willing to murder her baby as 
proof of her passion. Proportion and 
consistency have never been Eugene 
O’Neill’s sterling characteristics. 

f But that he has been concerned with 
such problems, that he has interpreted 
his job as playwright in terms of intense 
questioning from the very start of his 
career, have given him a position in the 
American Theatre above all others who 
had gone before him. Never before had 
our drama dealt with such approaches 
toward life. Broadway wondered and 
wag hypnotized after Beyond the Hori- 
zon introduced his name to sophisti- 
cated audiences; Europe became inter- 
ested. And O’Neill took position soon 
after The Emperor Jones and Anna 
Christie first heralded him abroad with 
Whitman and Poe} It was this quick 
acceptance, brought about by the chal- 
lenge which independence invites, that 
quickly accumulated the pile of ill-as- 
sorted commentary over which—now 
that we are assured O’Neill has always 
had a sense of humor—he must smile, 
if perhaps a little bitterly. 


HE legendary O’Neill, whom all 
fon. feel it necessary to stress, 
is flamboyant, impulsive: we see him a 
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vagabond, a rebel, wandering the shore- 
lines of the underworld, his burning 
eyes taking in the dregs of humanity 
found at the Sailor’s Opera Café at 
Buenos Aires, his frail person wander- 
ing among the rough derelicts who fre- 
quented Jimmy the Priest’s saloon on 
Fulton Street in lower New York. Out 
of the welter of a sea experience, from 
which his Glencairn cycle came sepa- 
rately, O’Neill returned to the conven- 
tional life. But never in his early career 
was he a willing follower of the conven- 
tional life. He got into riots at Prince- 
ton, gaining the distinction of throwing 
a beer bottle through a window in 
Woodrow Wilson’s house. He barn- 
stormed as an actor in a tabloid version 
of Monte Cristo, with his famous 
father, James O’ Neill; he reported for 
the local paper at New London, Con- 
necticut, and there fell to writing the 
kind of verse customarily expected in a 
newspaper column. It would have been 
inconsistent if such a rebellious nature 
had invited unqualified sympathy from 
a father reared in the old school. But 
Ah, Wilderness bears evidence that 
the father pictured therein as compas- 
sionate if not wholly understanding 
must be the shadow of his own parent. 
James O’ Neill was wise in heeding the 
advice of others as to his gifted son. 
“He used to think I was just crazy,” 
are Eugene O’Neill’s exact words on 
the subject. 

The settling down process which 
James O’Neill most desired for his son 
was different from that which the son 
most desired. There followed a period 
of serious illness, with traces of con- 
sumption, and, in the feverish excite- 
ment of the moment, a rapid dashing 
off of one-act play after one-act play 
during the recuperation that followed. 
And then two things happened: O’Neill 
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went to Harvard to study under Pro- 
fessor Baker, and James O'Neill put 
his hand in his pocket and drew out 
enough money to pay for his son’s first 
published volume, now so prized 
among collectors, the volume of plays 
called Thirst. 

So was begun the rather circuitous 
route around queer quarters of the 
world toward Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, where a little theatre was built 
upon a wharf and was presided over by 
such moving spirits as George Cram 
Cook and Susan Glaspell. When 
O'Neill entered the portals of that 
makeshift theatre, he had found port 
at last—dramatic port at least. When 
Bound East for Cardiff, his first pro- 
duced play, was given at Provincetown, 
“the tide was in, and washed under us 
and around, spraying through the holes 
in the floor.” So reads theatre history. 

From this early experience, O’Neill 
emerged, a not too prepossessing figure. 
George Jean Nathan confesses that his 
morbidity showed in every line of his 
face, tell-tale lines that indicated the 
hard life he had been through; his hand 
shook, his nerves were rasped, his re- 
sentment mounted high. The problems 
of The Hairy Ape were disturbing his 
mind. This impression which the public 
seized upon was aided by the peculiar 
quality of his one-act sea pieces. Wher- 
ever he had sailed, there he found wait- 
ing him the germ of a character, the 
plot of a play, the source of a legend or 
superstition. An American liner gave 
him Yank; Jimmy the Priest’s saloon 
gave him Anna Christie and her father. 
Every one he came in contact with was 
swept into his mind. From an incident 
under his observation came the sugges- 
tion for Beyond the Horizon; from a 
Haitian story he heard was drawn the 
substance of The Emperor Jones. 
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It is not unusual for an artist thus 
to draw from facts and fancies presented 
to him. Certainly O’Neill was not more 
susceptible to such picturesque influ- 
ences than John Masefield, whose 
youthful experiences as a seaman dupli- 
cated those of O’Neill, and resulted 
creatively in such incomparable work as 
Dauber, and such a vigorous narrative 
poem as The Widow in the Bye Street. 
But the wildness, the disgruntled 
atmosphere of O’Neill’s one-acters 
served to heighten the legendary por- 
trait of the man. 

There are some, like Nathan, who 
believe that O’Neill has come definitely 
out of his own wilderness into a calmer 


life; that henceforth he will show a’ 


more peaceful and yielding grace. But, 
just as one swallow does not make a 
summer, so one sentimental play does 
not make a sentimentalist. At thirty, 
O’Neill captured the sea that had lured 
him on adventure away from the sur- 
roundings his youthful spirit; 
at forty-five he reaches back for his 
youth in fond recollection. In between 
these years, there surged the spiritual 
doubts of his mind, and those bitter 
attacks on Puritan stultification, which 
saturate his most important plays. 
Through those darksome characteristics 
he won his fame, he commanded world 
attention. 

He became a wild sojourner among 
tortured souls, as he had been a constant 
companion of the lower strata of society. 
And he began writing of the one as he 
did of the other. He felt himself free 
to do as he desired. He was subject to 
no dictation; independent of theatre 
fashion since he didn’t expect anything 
of the theatre; evolving himself with 
no artistic restraint, but always looking 
for new ways rather than easy ways 
which were subject to no rules of drama- 


turgy—Baker’s course had small im- 
press upon him—and later showing 
himself a ready follower of Jung and 
Freud. All the while, his morbidity and 
resentment increased in him, consumed 
him—a morbidity so easily begotten of 
constant contemplation of abnormal 
conditions, a resentment so easily deep- 
ened by brooding on social inequalities 
and injustices. It is this portrait—which 
we have held in mind and to which we 
were becoming accustomed—that now 
has been challenged. 


F CouRSE, at forty-five, one is sup- 
O posed to become wiser, to take 
more calmly the frustrations and weak- 
nesses of life. We have seen O'Neill 
fight loyally for his intentions, and then 
grow out of his convictions, thus becom- 
ing a critic of himself. Only recently, 
he declared that their murky incom- 
pleteness would prompt him, were he 
able, to lose completely such of his 
dramas as The First Man, Gold, 
Welded and The Fountain. But even in 
his morbidity he has always been a man 
of enthusiasms and so, in the same 
breath which consigned his inferior 
work to forgetfulness, he asserted, still 
in the thrall of the mask craze which 
was begun in the expressionistic play, 
The Hairy Ape, that he would like to 
produce most of his plays with masked 
actors. 

We have, as I have said, become ac- 
customed to an O’Neill far different 
from the man who wrote Ah, Wilder- 
ness. In all of his work we have wit- 
nessed a dramatist thinking aloud nerv- 
ously and sometimes inode. Both 
his technique and thinking have been 
untutored. They have had to be 
threshed out at the expense of the 
audience, but they have been challeng- 
ing and vital and oftentimes eloquent. 
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Digging i into life, O’Neill’s scalpel has 
‘not been kind, has left raw edges; he 
has often cut away more than was neces- 
sary; he has not known quite what he 
was after. Because of his uncertainty he 
has often fallen into the error of 
repeating himself. His plays are evi- 
dence of his proneness to pile agony 
upon agony. This eager searching on 
his part has resulted in a nervous re- 
action from his audiences. The truth is 
that in the majority of O’Neill’s 
dramas, there has been evident more 
curiosity on his part than steady pene- 
tration to a clearly seen end. Dramati- 
cally, he starts with an idea, intending 
to see it through, but he often wand 

because he sees it through and through) 
Having raised his situations to the point 
of emotional tension, his climaxes are 
followed by anti-climaxes; there is al- 
ways a tendency toward disintegration 


An excellent example in drama of clear 


perception in two contrary directions is 


Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean where, 
in on@ play, the Emperor Julian is con- 
verted to Christianity, and in the second 
play he is shown in ap . But, in 
Strange Interlude, the second half of 
this unnecessarily long play is detri- 
mental to the satisfying end of the first 


Most of O’Neill’s dramas leave the 
road of simplicity, and tread deep 

water in an overpowering desire to ex- 
plore the inner life. We have had evi- 
dence in his plays that he can be simple, 
But Ah, Wilderness—a village fable, 
laid in the time that he himself was 
adolescent—is the first example of sus- 
tained simplicity he has shown in a play. 
And it might almost be said that he has 
overdone it. The characters are often 
made to linger to no purpose, just as 
Nina, in Strange Interlude, often talks 
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to no great purpose. The most 

ending O’Neill has reached thus 

in Mourning Becomes Electra. One 
might with justification say that in Ah, 
Wilderness there is excess moonlight, 
there is excessive lingering on sweet- 
ness, there is excessive adolescent surg- 
ing. And the curtain falls on the sugges- 
tion of sentimental security. I do not 
believe this was O’Neill’s intention: the 
impression may have been due to the 
overstressed tenderness of the acting, or 
to the want of pruning in the text. 

Ina theatre of compromises—and the . 
American theatre has been that for 
many years—O’Neill has flashed with 
eager stride. His has been the encour- 
aging energy that has spurred other 
dramatists to more ambitious work. In 
the portrait of him we have drawn from 
his plays, it is true, as Nathan has tersely 
remarked, that “his eyes scan a great 


of the emotional effects he has gained.’ world, his ears catch the sardonic coun- 


terpoints to the deceptive motifs of 
human hearts, his ideas smear them- 
selves across canvases of heroic size.” 
There is something heroic and almost 
legendary in the progress of Eugene 
O’Neill. That is why an otherwise com- 
monplace drama like Ah, Wilderness 
impresses us unexpectedly with its lyric 
simplicity, even though it is couched in 
a prose that isn’t any too distinctive. 
It is not heroic, it is realistic: such is the 
background for its ecstatic moments. By 
contrast with the more complicated 
gropings of his other plays, it is almost 


the a-b-c of drama, dealing with the 
a-b-c of life. 
O'Neill looms before us, however, in 


heroic size. His swift progress across 
the theatre horizon has left a streak of 
light in European skies; his plays have 
dropped with unexpected novelty upon 
European stages. He has conquered 
Berlin, Paris and London; he has been 
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seen in Spain, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Russia and the Scandinavian countries. 
He has become a world figure, and, in 
consequence, he deserves to stand the 
first figure in American drama. For his 
presence we have been vociferously 
thankful. In his formative period, 
O’Neill was overpraised by his ardent 
admirers; and he has won out against 
such a handicap. In the same manner 
he has won out against prejudice and 
against police surveillance of his 
morbidity. 

Honors have been showered upon 
him. Bronze busts have been made of 
him. And never once in this evolution 
has he reached for a thing. He has 
broken through the conventional barri- 
cade of the theatre, and the managers 
have come suing at his door; he has 
conquered the staid conservatism of the 
Metropolitan Opera House; he has a 
public that thrills over the slightest 
speculation as to what he will next at- 
tempt in the way of a play. Already, 
the appearance of Ah, Wilderness has 
set tongues to wagging. A lesser name 
to the play than that of O’Neill as 
author might have brought a different 
reaction. Even critics show expectancy, 
and are wondering what the new play 
he has done for the Guild, and which 
is called Days Without End, will re- 
veal. But O’Neill maintains silence, no 
matter what the whispers are about 
him; he tantalizes us with the variety 
of his schemes. Now that he has swung 
for the moment away from the general 
sombreness of his plays, he has made 
us even more curious. This is tremen- 
dous showmanship. O’Neill’s sense of 
humor may have told him all these 
years that it was good showmanship. 
The fact is that he has aided in the 
painting of the sombre portrait of him- 
self in the sinister colors with which we 


are so familiar. And now comes, in AA, 
Wilderness, the unfamiliar sketch of a 
“new man.” 


FTER twenty years of writing, we are 
A asked to accept the lighter side to 
O’Neill which his friends have said has 
always been there. Must we paint the 
portrait afresh? Upon our palette 
should we put such impressions as: “I 
have eaten, drunk, walked, motored, 
bicycled, slept, bathed, shaved, edited, 
run, worked, played, even sung with 
him,” which Nathan suggests? We 
know it was his love of the sea that 
kept him alive at one time. This love 
of the sea has been one of his enthusi- 
asms, and he has others. Why have 
they been withheld from us? He is a 
man of eager response, he has affection 
for people, he has graciousness as a host. 
All these lighter aspects of O’Neill are 
being brought to the fore at this late 
date. It was not in this way we spoke 
of him after the production of Mourn- 
ing Becomes Electra. It is only in this 
way we are eager to talk of him after the 
production of Ah, Wilderness. 
sketches of a wa , wild and wind- 
tossed O'Neill of the Provincetown 
days we were once given by the hobo 
poet, Harry Kemp. Some one should 
give us the full picture of the taciturn, 
moody, impulsive O’Neill against the 
dunes of Provincetown. They should 
pick out from his plays the innumerable 
incidents that indicate how he has al- 
ways been able to look back upon his 
past with tenderness, quite as well as 
with bitterness amounting to personal 
resentment, If we look for it, we may 
even find sentiment in the O’Neill of 
these dark days of hatred. One can not 
deny this who has seen Desire Under 
the Elms. There has been humor be- 
fore; it is evident in Marco Millions. 
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THE “NEW” EUGENE O’NEILL 


What has happened is that both O’Neill 
and his plays have put us in a state of 
mind toward him which would accept 
no other portrait. Maybe we are to be 
blamed for not seeking the other like- 
ness. Maybe we should have known 
from experience that there is always 
sure to be a sense of humor where there 
is Irish in the make-up. 

I don’t mean to infer, as some already 
do, that Ah, Wilderness has closed the 
book of O’Neill’s quandaries. But he 
has given us a play which clearly indi- 
cates that he has been out in search of 
his youth, that heretofore he has hidden 
himself behind the tragic mask. 
O’Neill’s plays are all tinctured with 
personal mood; he has seen red with 
his reactions toward life. He has ex- 
plained himself from the very start in 
terms of that mood. That is an authentic 
portrait. Will he now reveal himself 
in moods afresh? 

When AA, Wilderness was produced, 
under the zgis of the Theatre Guild, 
on October 2 of this year, the tender- 
ness of the recollection in it was as sur- 
prising to us as the mellow acting of 
George M. Cohan, the player we could 
least associate with an O’Neill play. 
The story is a simple statement of a 
father’s adventure when his son’s emo- 
tional being begins to stir, and he must 
be given some knowledge of his sex life. 
O’Neill has reached into the heart of 
youth; his sentiment is very personal, 
just as his indignation has been per- 
sonal. ‘It is impossible for O’Neill to 
take any detached, impersonal stand on 
anything. There is a tender, calm aspect 
to this new play, so different from the 
hectic, feverish gropings in his other 
plays. The middle-class story flits across 
the stage in light-hearted and dated 
fashion; we would say that in the tell- 
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ing it was immature, showing the same 
loose structure of earlier days. None of 
the seven scenes is burdened with intri- 
cate emotions; they are all very evident 
and clear in their meaning. But nearly 
all the scenes are overwritten. His cur- 
tain falls on a mellifluous ending. To 
come away almost happy from an 
O'Neill play.is a novelty. O’Neill has 
been humanized for us by this play, 
just as George Cohan overtops—if he 
does not supplant—the impression we 
have of him as the song-and-dance man 
of the Yankee-doodle Dandy days, by 
his creative conception of a delicately 
tinted human character. 

But merely because of his detour 
down memory lane, I do not expect 
Eugene O’Neill to change front sud- 
denly and become a sentimentalist. It 
is true he has always been a romanticist, 
in spite of the realism he has shown; the 
approach in his plays has never been 
intellectual. Into the inner depths of the 
individual he will continue to delve. 
Yet, at forty-five, he seems to have 
found something of himself, and, ac- 
cording to Matthew Arnold, that means 
he must have lost some of his misery. 
He will always retain an excitable 
imagination; because of it he will al- 
ways be on some high adventure. 
He adventured with masks, he adven- 
tured with super-structure plays, he 
adventured—in Lazarus Laughed— 
with a “Play for an Imaginative 
Theatre.” 

Ah, Wilderness has, however, sug- 
gested a new portrait. It may be that the 
old O’Neill whom his friends knew, but 
who has been hidden behind the mask of 
doubts and irritations, is not the true 
O'Neill. Yet not for the present can we 
take down the morose, irascible por- 
trait of him in the Hall of Fame. 
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Christ Among the Chiselers 


By J. M. Notte 


If the Roosevelt programme is essentially a revival of practi- 
cal Christianity, are Americans decent or holy enough 
really to embrace it? 


“ ELL,” said I to the man who 
takes care of the storage 
garage where I park my car 

daytimes, “now that NRA is here, I 
suppose you’ll be in for a bit more of 
leisure?” I knew that he had been on 
duty from eight-thirty in the morning 
until eight in the evening. It was his 
custom to eat his lunch in the alley, 
with perhaps a few minutes afterwards 
for a friendly hand of seven-up with the 
copper on the beat. But even his lunch 
hour he spent with one eye on the cars 
in his care. 

“No, sir,” he replied, with, I 
thought, a trace of wistfulness in his 
voice, “you see, I don’t come under the 
NRA. This building, now, it belongs 
to an estate, and the bank runs the 
estate—receiver, or something. So when 
I asked at the bank how my hours would 
be changed, they told me that I wasn’t 
an employe of the bank. It seems that 
I am a resident on an estate, or some- 
thing like that.” 

I was surprised at this disclosure, be- 
cause I had seen Blue Eagles promi- 
nently displayed in almost every win- 
dow of the bank. It seemed a bit thick 
to me, and I said so. The keeper would 
not go very far in his condemnation. 


“Yes, sir, it does seem that they are 
chiseling a little.” 

It was my impression that the verb 
“to chisel,” which suddenly has as- 
sumed such vast significance among us, 
is, in the sense that the keeper used it, 
ultra-modern, another example of the 
almost poignant appositeness of slang; 
but when I looked it up in my diction- 
ary, which is blasted with antiquity, I 
found it there with its present connota- 
tion: “to cut close, as in a bargain; to 
cheat.” And below it was, “A chiseler, 
one who chisels.” So there you are. 
There is nothing new under the sun. 

It may be well, however, in deference 
to our age, to expand slightly the rather 
sketchy dictionary definition. The “chis- 
eler” is a modest racketeer. Bloodshed, 
outright extortion, perhaps even black- 
mail, are abhorrent to him. But he 
thinks nothing of beating down those 
from whom he is to purchase money or 
services until he can obtain what he 
seeks for less than it can profitably be 
offered. He shrugs his shoulders over 
paying his employes less than a living 
wage. He feels an exaltation in the 
sordid game of taking extra or unearned 
discounts in trade, especially when he 
feels sure that those with whom he is 
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dealing are in such desperate need of 
the payment he makes that they do not 
dare refuse his cheque. He likes to 
threaten his landlord, telling him that 
he will move if the rental is not reduced, 
although he well knows that the income 
of the building wherein he is housed is 
insufficient to meet taxes and upkeep. 
His wife, and he himself if he is in the 
mercantile business, are adept in the arts 
of returning goods after they have been 
used or soiled, or kept so long that they 
have lost their original value. The chis- 
eler, in short, is something more than 
merely shrewd or keen. He is sneak- 
ingly dishonest. His is an Ismaelite 
philosophy; he is the wth power of 
individualism, of particularism. His 
practices are perhaps rather illicit than 
illegal. His offense is against ethics 
rather than against the law. He is the 
world’s supreme offender against hu- 
manness and good taste. In him dwells 
the transcendent meanness of Goneril, 
of Regan, of Uriah Heep, of Judas 
Iscariot. 

If the failure of American civiliza- 
tion is soon to be written, it will be be- 
cause we have bred too many chiselers. 
The gangster and the grafter flourish 
because chiselers are their constituents. 
It is the underlying sanction of sharp 
practices in the United States that has 
made the smother of agony in which we 
writhe. The gravest indictment of our 
way of life is the charge made by many 
who are not cynics that we have lost 
our faith in simple decency. If we have 
lost it, it has been filched by the chis- 
elers. 

President Roosevelt is an excellent 
psychologist, and has from the first days 
of his campaign for the Presidency con- 
ducted himself as one having a full 
realization of the extent to which the 
undermining of our reliance in mass 


morality has proceeded. His appeal has 
not been to logic, but to faith and to 
hope. He has said to the country, in 
effect, “The chiselers have led us into 
the wilderness. I am the Moses who 
can and will lead us out. My pillar of 
cloud and fire is nothing but a belief in 
decency. I ask for your confidence and 
your help. If you will be decent, we 
shall succeed.” That is nearly all, isn’t 
it? Some little scorn for our prostration 
before the golden calf, some little indig- 
nation toward the hierarchy who had 
permitted us to bow ourselves thus 
ignobly. But, in the main, President 
Roosevelt’s campaign has been an ear- 
nest appeal for a revival of decency and 
trust among us. 

The response to the appeal was im- 
mediate and overwhelming. We were 
in dire straits, and we knew it. Having 
found for our social disease no virtue 
in the strong stimulant of subsidized 
overproduction or in the harsh surgery 
of deflation, we were ready for Christian 
Science. The mental therapy of the 
Democratic campaign and the hundred 
days was unquestionably good for us. 
In really tremendous numbers, we were 
converted. 

The disadvantage of government by 
evangelism, however, is that it is emo- 
tional. There inevitably comes a day 
when the high exaltation of religious 
fervor must give place to sober con- 
sideration of mundane affairs. Those 
who led the original Crusades dis- 
covered this; Cromwell discovered it; 
Napoleon discovered it; Wilson dis- 
covered it. The test of the revival is 
not the parade up the sawdust trail; 
under the spell of eloquent zeal, in- 
deed, it is hard not to conform. The 
test comes when the wine of emotion 
loses its fire and the diet of every. 
living takes its place. Although in late 
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years many are said to have tried, no 
one has yet lived a wholesome life in 
a state of continual intoxication. 

America is today in a stage of transi- 
tion, and the augurs are trying to dis- 
cern the meaning of the portents that 
they are witnessing. We have almost 
unanimously cast a ballot for hope; 
we have hitherto followed President 
Roosevelt because he has had that word 
emblazoned on his banner. But the 
parade is over, and now we must return 
to work. The test of our reconversion 
to decency lies in whether or not we as 
a people are willing to lay aside our 
habit of chiseling. 

More than any party in American 
history, the present Democratic organi- 
zation has openly and “doingly” es- 
poused the Christian ethos and built 
it into a platform. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s “Armageddon” analogy was weak 
by comparison. The present Adminis- 
tration has deliberately taken Christ’s 
conception of social justice and has de- 
cided to stand upon it. This has been 
true more since the election than before 
it. There is no question whatever that 
a great majority of the people have 
promised their fealty to a leader who 
has professed the Christian ideal. Now 
a threefold question arises: is the or- 
ganization built by the Administration 
holy enough to make real the ideal so 
zealously proclaimed? If holy enough, 
will it be too holy to be competent? 
If both holy and competent, are we our- 
selves holy enough to be willing to live 
by that ideal? 


T WOULD be an insolent presumption 
I to call in question the sincerity of a 
President. Those who are called to lead 
us, however much their settled ambi- 
tions may have helped them to emi- 
nence, arrive at their exalted station by 
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means of a bewildering fortuity of cir- 
cumstances. None of them can assert 
to his inmost self that he has controlled 
the events that have made him. Each 
President, therefore, passes through 
what Carlyle termed “a Baphometic 
fire baptism” in becoming great, and 
attains greatness with a proper humility. 
Our Presidents have, probably without 
exception, kept fixed in mind the tradi- 
tion of their office, which is a tradition 
of service for the whole people. What- 
ever the aberrations of their early ca- 
reers, the oath of office, like a mystical 
lustration, has made them morally 
capable of their high trusteeship. One 
of the harrowing problems of the Presi- 
dency, indeed, is the obligation laid 
upon our Chief Executives by the exi- 
gencies of politics to reconcile the be- 
havior of a faction for which they are 
responsible with the ultimate good of a 
citizenry to which they are responsive. . 

Assuming, then, as a premise that 
needs no argument, that President 
Roosevelt himself and those of his staff 
who are really his own, in the sense that 
they are his choice rather than the choice 
of political expediency, are informed 
with a full sense of their high responsi- 
bility, our question comes to deal with 
those Democrats in office who are crea- 
tures of party. In the ranks of every 
political party there is the chance of a 
divided loyalty. The political adherent 
is loyal to his country, and loyal to his 
party. These loyalties often coincide; 
they really desire an identical result. 
But they do not always coincide; if they 
did, there could be no possibility of a 
conviction on the part of the,public that 
public interest has been betrayed by 
partisan activities. The question thus 
comes to be, just how high is the centre 
of gravity of American loyalty in the 
Democratic party? Is it high enough to 
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insure success to the President in his 
crusade for a reintegrated America? 
This is obviously the same thing as ask- 
ing how large a percentage of Demo- 
cratic office-holders are chiselers. 

It does no good to answer this query 
politically, by saying, “Not a larger per- 
centage than among the Republicans.” 
So much is obvious, but it is not comfort- 
ing. And there is some cause for mis- 
giving. The partisan activities of those 
in charge of patronage have been not 
at all unlike those of their Republican 
predecessors. The advocates of genuine 
civil service reform are not rending the 
air with huzzas. In no sense yet appar- 
ent can the technique of the present Ad- 
ministration be said to be a noteworthy 
extension of the work of men like Carl 
Schurz, E. L. Godkin, George William 
Curtis and the Grover Cleveland of the 
first term. There is a chance, of course, 
that with their hunger. for office once 
sated, the beneficiaries of the recent 
turnover will feel the reform influences 
to which undoubtedly the real leaders 
of the Government are responsive. The 
Democratic party, in the voice of Mr. 
Farley, its president of the patronage, 
may have a right, with Prince Hal, to 
soliloquize, 

I'll so offend, to make offence a skill, 
Redeeming time when men think least I will. 


Surely, however, one is not a cynic to 
express doubt. There is no credible evi- 
dence that venality and intrigue are not 
sitting at the party councils today, just 
as they were wont to do in Republican 
days. Press comment from Washington 
has more than once pointed out conces- 
sions to politics in some of the more im- 
portant appointments. To paraphrase 
holy writ, the radio voice is the voice 
of Esau, but the dispensing hand is the 
hand of Jacob. The best that one may 
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say is that President Roosevelt, like the 
leaders of the Russian soviets, may feel 
it imperative to solidify his political 
position by whatever means, relying 
upon the opportunities of the future to 
produce the alchemy that will trans- 
mute the leaden metal of partisanship 
into the gold of devoted public service. 
For the time being, the high priest 
may be performing his rites of exorcism 
upon the money changers in the con- 
course of the temple, but the back-stairs 
cabal seems to be running the post 
offices. General Johnson is no doubt 
conducting a genuine training school for 
apostles; but Mr. Farley is hiring the 
usual kind of party “workers” to sort 
out the epistles. Except for a few officers 
in staff positions directly under the Ex- 
ecutive control, we have the same old 
office-seekers with whom to transact our 
public business. Who was it who said 
that they should be called: adhesions 
rather than adherents? 

Our second question, therefore, may 
be said to have been partly answered 
by our conjecture as to the answer to 
the first. Although, beyond question, 
the supreme leadership of the party is 
holy, many among the official ento 
bear no visible signs of baptism. If holi- 
ness be a bar to practical efficiency, we 
may perhaps abandon all fears that the 
Democrats will prove too holy to be 
competent. 

Assuming, however, as a possibility 
just short of a miracle, that the zeal of 
President Roosevelt may seize the rank 
and file of his party, creating a selfless 
spirit in harmony with the adapted 
Christianity of the enunciated gospel of 
the New Deal, would the party then 
be too holy? There is no reason to be- 
lieve so. The thing above all others that 
America craves today is a new formula- 


tion of national ideals, a new integrating 
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philosophy which will kill our racket- 
worship at its source. That source many 
conceive to be the stark individualism 
or unbridled particularism that has been 
the motivating principle of American 
life from the earliest pioneer days, 
whatever our Fourth of July protesta- 
tions of devotion to the good of a whole 
society. Like the Christian religion, the 
New Deal is a negation of particular- 
ism; it is a modern, industrialized ver- 
sion of the shibboleth, “One for all, and 
all for one.” It may be that only a 
party of zealots, a group of political 
Nazarites, so to speak, can wreak the 
revolution in political method necessary 
to bring success to such an idealistic 
programme. 

In the final analysis, therefore, the 
answer to our threefold question about 
the Administration is to be found in 
the answer to the final query: are we 
holy enough, as a people, for the experi- 
ment which our President proposes to 
make? It is an adventurous experiment, 
for it proposes to take a census of the 
chiselers in the United States. Stripped 
of all superfluities, that is what the 
New Deal is all about: how many 
American citizens are chiselers? If the 
chiselers predominate in the Demo- 
cratic party, but not in the citizenship 
generally, we shall discard the party, 
but retain its disinterested leadership. 
If the chiselers prevail among the citi- 
zenry, we shall no doubt overthrow the 
leadership, and perhaps the party too, 
and return each to his individual sty. 


IME alone can answer this all-im- 
question for us, and, living 
close to the event, such evidence as we 
have is not reliable. The response to 
the NRA programme can not fail to 
give one hopeful courage. There would 
seem to be, moreover, philosophical 
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and historical reasons indicating that 
President Roosevelt’s revival of practi- 
cal Christianity is in harmony with the 
spirit of our 

The peculiar virtue of Christianity 
is that it offers a lifetime solution of the 
apparently insoluble problem of man’s 
existence, viz.: to determine the relative 
proportions of free will and determin- 
ism in man’s behavior. As originally 
propounded, the Christian theology did 
not give a solution of the riddle scien- 
tifically credible to us, to be sure, and 
perhaps that is one reason why an age 
devoted to scientific pursuits, and owing 
its very continuance to science, has not 
been able to incorporate Christian 
teachings into its habits. But the Chris- 
tian religion was a practical rule which 
surmounted the difficulties of too much 
speculation about the why of living by 
putting emphasis upon the 4ow. 

It taught determinism, it will be said, 
in its rule of submission to God’s direc- 
tion; but to speak thus is to indulge a 
casuistry not appropriate to our intelli- 
gence. After all, Christ’s life is taken 
as the epitome of Christian behavior, 
and in the illogical pattern of that life, 
regardless of its high unity, the great 
contradiction of the religion is forever 
crystallized. While it is true that a 
strain of teleology echoes in every utter- 
ance of Jesus, it is an unexplained and 
in a sense discordant strain in the great 
melody. It is not the divine component 
of Christ’s being that gives us our guide 
to conduct; it is the human part. If 
Christ is to be explained as all divine, 
what significance for us can there be in 
his martyrdom? With the fact of free 
will abstracted, Christianity becomes a 
prison cell rather than an opened door. 
It is because Christ was in all things as 
we are that he has been an inspiration 
to the race. It is the fact that he pos- 


sessed free will, and, in a world of 
temptations to self-gratification and 
self-glory, nevertheless chose the hard 
way of self-abnegation and sacrifice, 
that endears his example to us. 

It is perhaps accurate to say that 
Christianity, although it has not offered 
a credible solution of the problem of 
appraising man’s capabilities here on 
earth, has acceptably provided the 
means of holding in suspension man’s 
anxieties as to his potentialities. Under 
Christianity, indeed, he is not urged to 
attempt a final solution of the problem, 
which must, for each, await the day of 
our departure; he is rather urged to 
take for granted the presence of an 
omniscient power working for order in 
the universe, a power which will make 
itself manifest to mankind by means of 
impulses that can not be misunder- 
stood ; and he is urged, further, to guide 
himself exclusively by those impulses, 
choosing them from among all others 
by the touchstone of Christ’s example. 
It was this blend of tentativeness and 
decision, no doubt—for to many men 
it is merely making God out of a wish 
—that prompted Lessing to write, “Our 
Christian culture, which knows so well 
how to transform a corporeal necessity 
into a spiritual perfection.” Yet a look 
around us at the spiritual wilderness 
into which we have blundered may well 
lead us to reflect that some sort of work- 
able compromise as to man’s place in 
the universe and his duty there is as 
much a “corporeal necessity” as that of 
which Lessing wrote. Christ was right, 
not by reason of what this age would 
call his divinity, but by virtue of his 
intuition. The Jews said, “It is written.” 
Jesus said, “I have felt.” 

In this light, Christianity loses some- 
thing of its native glow as a direct reve- 
lation; but it assumes a new incandes- 
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cence as an illuminant of man’s efforts 
to orient himself in the world. Re- 
corded history, indeed, may be consid- 
ered as the struggle for dominance be- 
tween free will and determinism as 
guides of conduct. It is significant that 
those culture groups have thrived which 
have not undertaken to find and to im- 
pose a conclusive solution of an insolu- 
ble problem, but have adopted Christ’s 
compromise, or something akin to it. 
The dogmatic election by faith of Cal- 
vinism, for instance, and its counterpart 
in other Protestant theologies, can not 
be justified in reason; but it provided 
a practical device by which men might 
keep in the air, so to speak, the bright 
sphere of truth that vanishes if one tries 
to hold it long enough for examination. 
It required an act of faith for the Cal- 
vinist to make the original alliance with 
the mystic company of the saints who 
rule the earth by a sort of ‘holy mort- 
main; yet, once achieved, how plainly 
the alliance pointed out the path of 
man’s endeavor, and what stupendous 
things has the mind of man compassed 
under this purposive theocracy! The 
parable of the talents and the injunc- 
tion, “Fear God and keep your powder 
dry!” are fruit of the same tree. 

It may now be seen to what extent 
the President’s programme is an adapta- 
tion of Christianity. More than once, 
in his speeches and writings, the Presi- 
dent has indicated that he eschews pure 
determinism. As a practical matter, so 
much is necessary of all leaders of men; 
otherwise they could not lead. The 
Ironsides had their prayer meeting be- 
fore battle, but Cromwell did not leave 
the issue to prayers alone. What the 
Administration seems to be trying to 
do is to loosen the grasp of determinism 
upon us, and to fasten upon us in its 
place the grip of a well-meaning, well- 
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doing brotherliness. This idealizes the 
submission of self to the general good; 
it is the same sort of practical compro- 
mise as that offered by Christ. Whatever 
the power behind our deeds, they ap- 

to be deeds of our own devising; 
the illusion of free will, at least, is in 
us and around us. It is futile to attempt 
to decide what we have as yet no hope 
of deciding; let us then assume that the 
Lord is good, and that our troubles are 
the fruit of our own errors and of our 
own sin. The forces that determine the 
happiness of mankind are thus human 
forces within our experience, and can 
be shaped and directed by our hands— 
if we have faith! 


ONTRARY to general belief, the 
Great War did not invent the de- 
terminism which has all but poisoned 
civilization. You may find plenty of 
references to the debilitating influence 
of the doctrine of Drift before the days 
of the conflict. The unusual extension 
of scientific study in the last hundred 
years, and the almost unbelievable mis- 
interpretation by the unintelligentsia of 
what science has been doing, fastened 
upon us the habit of determinism soon 
after the turn of the century. But there 
has been a difference in the popular wor- 
ship of the Drift fetish since the War. 
Our philosophy before 1914 was a 
philosophy of commiseration. It was “a 
belief that things of themselves, by a 
kind of natural gravity of goodness in 
them, move always on and on in the 
right direction; a confiding trust in 
human nature as needing no restraint 
and compression, but rather full liberty 
to follow its own impulsive desires to 
expand; an inclination to take sides with 
the emotions in their rebellions against 
the inhibitions of judgment.” William 
Graham Sumner called it “the senti- 
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mental philosophy.” He wrote, “There 
is a modern philosophy which has never 
been taught systematically, but which 
has won the faith of vast masses of peo- 
ple. . . . It has colored all modern 
ideas and institutions in politics, educa- 
tion, charity, and industry, and it is 
widely taught in popular literature, 
novels, and poetry, and in the pulpit. 
The first proposition of this sentimental 
philosophy is that nothing is true which 
is disagreeable.” Regardless of the year 
of her actual birth, the Victorian age 
left us Pollyanna, and Pollyanna was 
the Holy Virgin of the worship of 
Drift. Our conception of the universe 
was patterned upon Jn Memoriam, and 
our picture of the world, moved as it 
was by forces beyond our ken and con- 
trol, might well have been entitled, 
“Somehow Good.” 

The War awakened us. To reality? 
Not necessarily. But at all events to an 
appreciation of some of the nonsense 
involved in the complacent doctrine of 
Drift. The War thundered at us a syl- 
logism which we all of us could under- 
stand. For, if the Divine Fortuity led 
France and England one way, and Ger- 
many and Austria another; and the 
ways were irreconcilable and led to a 
conflict that killed millions of us and 
ruined the remainder; then the Divine 
Fortuity was not inevitably “good” 
within the limits of our understanding. 
So we stoned Pollyanna—and no doubt 
that was best. But instead of exorcising 
the devils of Drift, we continued our 
worship of the Ineluctable, giving it 
pessimistic attributes. The worship of 
Drift after the War differs from that of 
the pre-War days in that where the old 
inevitability was benevolent, the new is 
malevolent, or at the very least anarchi- 
cal. From believing that “nothing is 
true which is disagreeable,” we have 
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come to believe that everything which is 
disagreeable is true. 

It may be objected that this discus- 
sion deals too much with imponder- 
ables, that the much abused “man in the 
street” has had little time and no in- 
clination to think of supernal powers. 
To harbor such a belief is at the outset 
to admit the failure of any attempt pur- 
posefully to better our condition, and is 
itself a vicious corollary of the theorem 
of Drift. Although he may never have 
spent five minutes in steady contempla- 
tion of the metaphysical problems of his 
life here, the most abandoned commer- 
cialite has felt upon himself and upon 
his fortunes the incidence of our change 
in philosophies. The mass misinterpre- 
tation of the new psychology, with its 
free translation of don’t know into don’t 
care, with its emphasis upon the antiq- 
uity and the disparateness of the roots 
of behavior, has colored the concepts 
of each of us, however studied his in- 
difference to such matters. The new 
fatalism has infected our literature; it 
informs our art; it dictates our drama; 
it writes our music; it projects our 
movies; until yesterday, it motivated 
our economics. The imponderables of 
the impending philosophical revolution 
in America are the grimmest realities 
of our so-called realistic existence, and 
the sun will not shine upon us until we 
have become aware of that stupendous 
fact. Much more than subsidies, we 
need a livable philosophy. It is signifi- 
cant that we are already dealing in 
“codes.” 


F ONE were to embody in one word 
the most important recent develop- 
ment in civilization, it would be the 
word “integration.” It may be thought 
unfortunate that the idea has been un- 
able to transcend political boundaries, 
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that it is national rather than cosmopoli- 
tan; but the movement is active, and is 
all but omnipotent. Stalin in Russia, 
Mussolini in Italy, Hitler in Germany, 
Roosevelt in America: they are mani- 
festations of a reborn impetus in society, 
confessions of whole peoples that they 
have found Drift uncomfortable. What 
is this hunger for leadership but, para- 
doxically, an outflaring of free will? In 
spite of the sneers of shallow economists 
and of bookworms who miscall them- 
selves philosophers, Carlyle and Shaw 
are the prophets of our age, not Ben- 
tham and Freud. 

Contemplating our own 
history, it is not hard to understand it 
in terms of the conflicting philosophies 
of free will and determinism. It has been 
our fashion to glorify the pioneer spirit, 
but it is nevertheless the fact that at the 
time when we were exhibiting most 
pride in our command over our environ- 
ment, we were most completely condi- 
tioned by it and subject to it. The usages 
of the pioneer seemed to us to be the 
purest examples of free will possible in 
the modern world. Yet we can see now 
that we were misled; our free will was 
in reality economic determinism of the 
most abject kind; our free-willed pio- 
neer was as mythical as Rousseau’s en- 
lightened savage. After all, the pioneer 
had a hard time doing the easiest thing. 
He was a thorough-going particularist 
(and thereby hangs the tale of much 
of our lawlessness), but he was not 
a creature of free will in the sense 
that he dominated his environment. 
He subdued his environment, but 
it dominated him. The fact that con- 
servation is a Twentieth Century word 
is proof of the truth that dwells in this 
statement. 

A planned economy in America? Ex- 
cept for a few sporadic denominational 
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experiments, most of which were still- 
born, where will it be found in the 
United States until the generation of 
our immediate parents? This has been 
of all countries the shrine and home of 
Drift, of laissez faire, of the belief that 
things “by a natural gravity of goodness 
in them move always on and on in the 
right direction.” We had the illusion of 
free will because there were so many 
interesting things to do, things like cut- 
- down forests, and depleting the 

il, and slaughtering the fauna of a 
continent; and there was nothing to stop 
us, least of all an inarticulate, unsellable 
thing like a conscience. We did not real- 
ize until last year that we had been al- 
lowing ourselves to drift into a social 
unbalance that will inevitably mean civil 
war if we do not learn how consciously 
to correct it. 

The pioneer was a full-blown individ- 
ualist, a particularist. He was motivated, 
not by free will, but by freedom from 
restraint. In his pursuits, he was essen- 
tially lawless, while the inevitable con- 
comitant of a free-willed society is self- 
control. For most of the virtues of the 
pioneer—and they were many—we 
must look to his past, to the home from 
which he came, to the lessons taught 
him through age-long discipline in a 
more rigorous (even if less laborious) 
school. Much of the vitality of racket- 
eering and of chiseling in the United 
States can be directly traced to the habit- 
ual disregard of law which was one of 
the first heritages of the frontier. The 
modern racketeer has simply carried to 
a reasonable conclusion the lessons 
taught to our youth by several genera- 
tions of waste, of direct theft of the pub- 
lic domain, of anti-social exploitation of 
natural resources. 

To impute conscious maleficence to 
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the magnificent pirates of our frontier 
days would be a thankless task. The 
fathers doubtless lived according to 
their lights, which is all that could be 
asked of them. No irreverence is in- 
tended in saying that Capone and his 
kind ply their nefarious trade in the 
shadow cast by the lumber barons, the 
railroad builders, the mining promoters, 
the organizers of public utility enter- 
prises, the financial promoters. The 
curse of our time, now that adversity 
has disclosed the weakness of our 
vaunted economic architecture, is that 
the very foundations of our structure 
are precariously mortared with the mud 
of particularism, the characterless wash- 
ings of Drift. 

President Roosevelt has expressed 
the conviction that we have outgrown 
particularism, which is another way of 
saying that if we seek national happiness 
we must deny the doctrine of Drift. We 
must banish determinism and welcome 
free will. We must start to govern our- 
selves. Such terms as “a planned econ- 
omy,” “controlled inflation,” “a com- 
modity dollar” sound unlike the 
intangibles we have been discussing, but 
they take their vital significance only 
from their philosophical connection. If, 
as a nation, we do not believe in man’s 
free will, our experiments in economic 
regimentation are foredoomed. The 
racketeer and the chiseler are the avatars 
of determinism; they are by-products 
of a manner of life that does not know 
where it wants to go. President Roose- 
velt proposes to bring into the chdos of 
our unmoral] practices a discipline based 
upon the ethical free will of Christian- 
ity. It is to be Christ among the chisel- 
ers, and the chiselers may win; but when 
the issue is joined, where, O Citizen, 
will you take your stand? 
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HEN the first crude machine 
W « the production of moving 
photographs burst upon the 
world, it received slight attention from 
legitimate children of the Muses, and 
no welcome whatever. Its childhood 
efforts evoked nothing better than the 
raised eyebrow, the delicately curled 
lip. Its adolescence found the oldsters 
regarding it with the fishy stare reserved 
by trade unions for machines guaranteed 
to replace a hundred men. But when it 
achieved its diamond-studded maturity, 
the literati became thoroughly alarmed 
and set up a great whooping for blood. 
The attack was led off by New York’s 
most vitriolic pundit, with a husky pack 
yelping at his heels. If the cinema con- 
tinued its amazing growth, they stood 
likely to become critics without a sub- 
ject. For years now, the Broadway St. 
Georges have snapped at the tail of the 
movie dragon whenever the legitimate 
product became unbearably dull: which 
is tantamount to saying that they have 
maintained an almost continuous fusil- 
lade against the West Coast abomina- 
the warm neurotic at- 
mosphere of their own cult, they have 
screamed with Puritanical fury against 
the looseness of movie morals. Ignor- 
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Who pleads for a new combination of the possibilities in mov- 
ing pictures to achieve what the talkies have failed to do 


ing the sensitive fashion in which even 
Mr. Eugene O’Neill’s nostrils have 
quivered to the smell of studio gold, 
they have reserved as their most severe 
opprobrium for a third-rate play the 
designation “Hollywood-bound.” They 
have decried the wealth of the cinema 
with a piteous horror which can have its 
origin only in the lank condition of the 
New York stage. 

Hollywood, reading them with puz- 
zled respect, forgives only with diffi- 
culty the odor grt and righteous 
hypocrisy with which their composite 
writings are so t. For ten years 
Hollywood has subsidized American 
drama and American letters. Many 
a roaring literary lion would be only 
a harmless pussy without his movie 
swag: and many a playwright would 
be dashing off features for the Sunday 
supplements instead of sounding pro- 
found alarums anent the strangulation 
of native drama. Even today it is impos- 
sible for a movie baron to walk through 
the Algonquin lobby without being torn 
to shreds by eager literati yearning to 
be sold down the river to Hollywood. 
For the chains of such servitude are pure 
gold, and the work is very easy. 

Nor must it be thought that only 
literary minnows swoon to the song of 


the celluloid siren. Witness the digni- 
fied surrender of so ponderous a whale 
as Mr. Theodore Dreiser parting with 
the great American novel for a (re- 
ported) bagatelle hundred thousand 
dollars! In all fairness, it must be noted 
that after the interchange of cash, the 
affair so flagellated the novelist’s zs- 
thetic sensibilities that only a well pub- 
licized court proceeding could soothe 
them. Later, for a consideration, he 
waggled a solemn finger at his movie 
friends from the pages of a popular 
weekly. 

Through storms of such jealous cal- 
umny the movies progressed steadily 
along that path which leads to wealth 
on earth and honor in heaven. They 
were so engrossed in their own turbulent 
destiny that they did not pause to snoop 
in the closets of their haughty superiors. 
They have never, for example, ridi- 
culed the knavish ways of heavyweight 
novelists in hailing each newcomer to 
their publishers’ lists as a genius and a 
true prophet. They have not questioned 
the rosy brochures of the booksellers, 
which herald the outstanding book of 
the year at least twice a month. They 
have never mocked the book clubs, nor 
turned the light of cynicism upon the 
extraordinary penchant of prominent 
literary folk to break into the public 
prints. 

As for that dread corpse, the Ameri- 
can stage, they have treated it with the 
delicate consideration which is its due. 
They have listened gravely to its seers, 
hastened to purchase its wares—mostly 
shoddy—and, in recent years, paid it the 
supreme compliment of imitation. In 
all this they have behaved with the 
charming naiveté of the adolescent. 
The influx of wealth, with its conse- 
quent shower of pretty gauds, they 
accepted gratefully and enjoyed effu- 
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sively. But there has never been a time 
when they hesitated to bend the knee in 
childlike simplicity to the most spurious 
fraud ever turned out of Eastern cul- 
tural hothouses. It is, no doubt, the 
magnificent treatment they have re- 
ceived from Hollywood which prompts 
the literati to abuse the town. Knowing 
in their hearts that they have been 
palming off inferior merchandise for 
enormous prices, they are so shrewish 
as to despise the gullibility of the 
purchaser. 


HE cinema is the first mechanical 
hak Ina mechanical age, which even 
now is only beginning, it can well be- 
come the most honorable. Already it 
has had a marked—and to some degree, 
lamentable—effect upon the novel and 
the legitimate stage. Particularly in 
the latter, cinema technique is growing 
by leaps and bounds. 

But quite aside from its peculiar fit- 
ness for a mechanical age, the cinema has 
flourished for another reason. It is 
founded on the childish conception that 
the principal function of an expressive 
medium is to tell a tall tale in an inter- 
esting fashion. Practitioners of other 
modern arts would sooner be drawn 
and quartered than caught in so com- 
promising a situation. There is some- 
thing ignoble about the idea which they 
can not swallow. Coming upon a field 
bare of competition, the screen could not 
fail to prosper from their neglect. 

Admittedly in the business for profit, 
the movies have chosen to tell stories 
rather than to snap Babbitt out of his 
lethargy and make him ashamed of 
himself. They have been cautious—save 
when they went insane over talk—be- 
cause they can not afford to indulge their 
zsthetic nudgings. Two hundred thou- 
sand dollars and upwards per picture 
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renders experiment highly dangerous. 
Nor can the cry of commercialism be 
raised in this connection. It is extremely 
doubtful that Mr. James Joyce, Mr. 
Ezra Pound, Miss Gertrude Stein, Mr. 
E. E. Cummings, or even less advanced 
prophets of modernism, would have 
achieved publication at so steep a fig- 
ure. In one direction, the enormous in- 
itial cost has hindered the refinement of 
movie technique; but in another, it has 
assisted the screen in keeping its prod- 
uct unadulterated by queer owls with 
causes at stake. 

The tragedy of Hollywood lies in the 
fact that its masters were as ignorant of 
the fundamental causes for their success 
as its enemies. Only this can account for 
the precipitate fashion in which they 
embraced the talking device. They did 
not understand that the full acceptance 
of speech would force them to change 
the essentials which had built their for- 
tunes. For the difference between speech 
and movement is the difference between 
the description of a sunset and a picture 
of it. It is the difference between a 
thought and an emotion. It is the differ- 
ence between a minstrel and a dancer. 
It is the difference between a blind man 
and a deaf man. And it is, of course, the 
difference between a legitimate play and 
a motion picture. 

There was no way for the movie 
barons to know this, aside from the exer- 
cise of pure logic—and they shy from 
logic as a Republican shies from Mos- 
cow. The traditions of their business go 
back only thirty years instead of thirty 
centuries. Their cultural foundations 
are deep in the Ghetto. As employers 
of artists rather than artists themselves, 
their artistic sensibilities are as untrust- 
worthy as their financial judgment. 
They have no body of criticism to which 
to refer, nor do they feel any need of 


it. It is a real misfortune that the talk- 
ing device was not delayed until 1980, 
by which time the silent cinema would 
have established itself sufficiently to re- 
sist the wholesale capitulation to speech 
which has beggared it. But the device 
came, and the surrender was complete. 
While the cinema outlook admittedly 
is murky and fraught with uncertainty, 
two facts may be established at the out- 
set. (1) The public has refused to go to 
the talkies as frequently as it went to 
the silents. This tendency was pro- 
nounced before the stock market skid- 
ded. (2) The silent picture appealed to 
the emotions through the eye, while the 
talking picture appeals to the intellect 
through the ear. From these two facts, 
the first established by certified public 
accountants, the second by reputable 
psychologists, something definite may 
be learned about the art of motion pic- 
tures. P 


HE literary critics who consistently 

have attacked the screen for its lack 
of intellectual appeal might as logically 
disparage the fishes of the sea because 
they do not climb trees. The screen is 
not an intellectual medium. It is as emo- 
tional as its earliest ancestor, who told 
his story before the communal camp fire 
through the esthetic interplay of move- 
ment and shadow. Just as the tribal 
chant became the logical complement of 
the dance, sympathetic musical scores 
were found to be the most effective emo- 
tional aids to the cinema. The story of 
a motion picture—if it is to hold the 
general attention of its audience—must 
be unfolded primarily through motion, 
secondarily through music. 

Since no field of art retains its purity 
as it gains in popularity, still a third 
medium of expression must be used in 
cinematic narration. In pre-talkie days 
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the printed word sufficed to bridge ob- 
vious gaps between scenes, to simplify 
transitions—in a word, to do quickly 
that which would require too long a 
time to do pictorially. The movement 
of the cinema must never cease. Any de- 
vice which can assist in maintaining its 
tempo is excusable. F. W. Murnau in 
The Last Laugh went so far as to elimi- 
nate subtitles altogether. But the elimi- 
nation was not destined to become 
general, if for no other reason than that 
so few directors were capable of doing 
it. 

The invention of the sound device 
offered breathless possibilities. Here was 
an instrument by means of which the 
secondary element of cinematic narra- 
tion could be supplied by the finest 
orchestras on earth, composed to har- 
monize perfectly with the mood of each 
screen sequence, and sent in its per- 
fected form wherever there were thea- 
tres, permanently to displace the tin- 
pan piano and the three-piece fiddle 
section of silent days. 

Almost as important as the possibility 
for synchronized music was the oppor- 
tunity the new invention offered for an 
intelligent use of dialogue. Overnight 
the awkward interruption of the sub- 
title was hurled into obsolescence. In 
silent days the chief interest of a studio 
was to cut subtitles to the irreducible 
minimum. With the advent of sound it 
became possible to replace the subtitle 
with the spoken word. Dialogue is justi- 
fied in so far as it assists narration in the 
same manner the subtitle assisted—but 
not as it assumes the complete burden 
of narration. 

Those who do not have access to 
West Coast projection rooms have no 
way of knowing precisely how far the 
cinema has wandered from the camera. 
In re~lity there is no such thing as a 
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talking picture. There are motion pic- 
tures and plays. A motion picture is told 
by the camera, with the assistance of 
music and sparse dialogue. A play is 
told by dialogue, with the assistance of 
motion. The fact that dialogue is 
photographed does not make it a mo- 
tion picture. 

I have witnessed current pictures 
minus their sound tracks, and found 
them absolutely unintelligible. They 
have motion, but it is superficial physi- 
cal motion as distinguished from that 
narrative motion which is the life blood 
of the cinema. I have reversed the pro- 
cedure, and listened to the sound track 
without the accompanying picture. A 
brief synopsis of the story as told by 
dialogue invariably is confirmed by 
visual inspection of the film. The con- 
clusion is obvious: Hollywood is not 
producing motion pictures; it is pro- 
ducing photographed plays. 

Motion picture producers, not unlike 
publishers and legitimate entrepre- 
neurs, are commercially minded peo- 
ple. If it is their intention to produce 
plays instead of motion pictures, they 
must make them in such a fashion that 
they will earn money. In order to earn 
money they must have plays which 
the public will patronize—in other 
words, they must have successful plays. 
Hollywood has announced that during 
the 1933-34 season it will produce up- 
wards of four hundred so-called motion 
pictures. Most of them will be plays, 
since most of them will be told with 
words rather than with motion. 

New York, with the foremost drama- 
tists of the world striving for public 
favor, produces no more than a score of 


genuine successes even in an extraordi- 
narily good year. Yet Hollywood plans 
to produce over four hundred, and— 
unless it is to lose $50,000,000 as it 
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did during 1932—each of the four 
hundred must be successful. If the 
legitimate stage produces so few com- 
mercially successful plays, how can 
Hollywood hope to produce so many? 

The answer, of course, is that it can 
not. The most brilliant playwrights in 
the world pooling their efforts could 
not produce in a whole lifetime enough 
successful plays to supply the West 
Coast for a single year. From a stand- 
point of supply alone, it is impossible 
for Hollywood to continue its present 
policies. But when the limited supply is 
confronted with an even more limited 
demand, the situation becomes absurdly 
impossible. 

EEKLY picture audiences have 
WV aropped in the last five years 
from 110,000,000 to 50,000,000. No 
one can deny that the economic crisis is 
responsible for a portion of this decrease. 
Picture executives, in attributing it en- 
tirely to the depression, forget that the 
first public reaction to screen speech was 
unfavorable. Talkies, introduced and 
perfected during the wildest prosperity 
in American history, had an unparal- 
leled opportunity to prove their com- 
mercial merit. Yet all important records 
for long runs are held by silent pictures. 
The instant the talkie appeared, just 
then long runs changed into short runs. 
Durability is the supreme test of dra- 
matic entertainment, and talkies were 
not durable. 

The producers were fooled by packed 
theatres, but the accounting depart- 
ments understood perfectly what was 
happening. It is better to have a capac- 
ity house for two weeks with a single 
film, than to have the same capacity 
house for two weeks with two films. 
Since this latter phenomenon actually 
occurred to the talkie in the midst of 


prosperity, it is only logical to assume 
that the public was expressing its dis- 
approval. Far more convincing than ar- 
ticulate complaint, it was a dogged, un- 
conscious disapproval which manifested 
itself in dollars and cents. 

It is to be presumed that picture audi- 
ences don’t give a hang for the art of 
the cinema. They are interested solely in 
entertainment. The only reason a pros- 
perous public cut down on its movie 
attendance was that it believed it was 
not getting a full measure of pleasure 
for its money. It did not pause to ana- 
lyze the reasons why it was not being 
entertained. That was a problem for 
producers, who have attempted to solve 
it by making the finest pictures—tech- 
nically—in the world. But, with ex- 
tremely rare exceptions, they all are 
plays. There will always be room on the 
screen for the occasional supremely well 
done play—but disastrous experience 
has proved that a steady diet of plays 
will not fill the theatres. 

No one will deny that it is easier to 
pronounce an unfamiliar word after 
having seen it on paper than after hav- 
ing heard it spelled. It is less difficult 
to understand a paragraph from Haw- 
thorne when it is seen on the printed 
page than when it is read aloud by a sec- 
ond person. To listen to words is a weari- 
some intellectual process. Even if they 
are brilliant, skilfully connected words, 
they can not command attention for an 
extended period. But if they are stupid, 
vapid words—as most of Hollywood’s 
pseudo-pictures necessarily contain— 
audience attention becomes an outright 
impossibility. The popularity of an art 
rises in direct ratio to the ease with which 
its message is assimilated. Hollywood 
has exhausted its audiences with words. 
It has forced them to burden their in- 
tellects, when all they asked was to es- 
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cape from reality on the wings of their 
emotions. 

R-K-O’s Hollywood studio recently 
conducted an interesting experiment, in 
the course of which a silent picture and 
a talking picture were shown to different 
groups of spectators. Tests of each group 
revealed that those who had seen the 
silent remembered considerably more 
details than those who had witnessed 
the talkie. Obviously, then, it is more 
difficult to assimilate aural details than 
visual details. And, equally as obviously, 
a story told in pictures is more thor- 
oughly understood than a story told 
with spoken words. 

Fox Movietone, carrying the idea a 
step further, produced a little feature in 
which the sound track alone was flashed 
on the screen, the object of the experi- 
ment being to test the ability of an audi- 
ence to identify the sources of sound 
without visual assistance. The results 
were amusing. A gentleman — 
soup was mistaken for a suction 
A hippopotamus sounded exactly like a 
steam engine. The film dunenmeted 
unmistakably that sound, of itself, is not 
only useless but downright ludicrous as 
an aid in the identification of sources. 
The same audience, viewing a picture of 
the gentleman drinking soup, would 
have imagined the correct sound with- 
out hearing it. Given a choice between 
the literal use of sound effects and the 
activity of audience imagination, the 

producer who would cling to the former 
is fit only for the fish market. 


R. SAMUEL GOLDWYN, in comment- 
M ing on the difficulties of the talk- 
ing picture, mournfully recalls that the 
silent cinema was only “a cue toa story,” 
the story itself being embellished and 
heightened by the imagination of the 
audience. Mr. Welford Beaton, whose 


excellent expositions of screen funda- 
mentals are more widely read in Europe 
than in America, contends that the merit 
of a motion picture is determined, not 
by the things which it portrays upon the 
screen, but by the things which it does 
not portray. 

Thus, in Cavalcade, the glimpse of a 
life belt bearing the word Titanic pos- 
sessed more dramatic virtue than a de- 
tailed picture of the stricken liner. Thus 
the piano tom-tom of the William Tell 
Overture hammered out with the screen 
storm of silent days thrilled audiences 
far more effectively than the actual 
sound of thunder and the actual patter 
of rain thrill them today. Realism in 
sound effects binds audience imagination 
to a specific sound, instead of permitting 
each member of the audience to conceive 
the sound as his dramatic sense requires. 
A true motion picture does not tell the 
audience a story; it merely suggests one, 
to which the audience supplies details. 

Not long ago, in talking with a di- 
rector whose latest picture I had just 
seen, I asked him why his sequences 
were so filled with speech. He replied 
that he knew much of the talk was un- 
necessary, but that if he had eliminated 
it, the audience would have noticed the 
lapse. In short, he had filmed dialogue, 
not for its narrative value, but merely to 
fill his story with words! Apparently it 
didn’t occur to him that music could 
have supplanted two-thirds of his un- 
necessary lines. 

When all pictures have completed 
musical scores—as all of them eventu- 
ally will have—the audience will not 
question the fact that it can not hear the 
actors’ voices, even though it sees that 
they are speaking. Music will be used to 
drown out speech. A few terse words in- 
troducing the topic of conversation dur- 
ing a close-up will supply the audience 
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with the gist of whatever discussion the 
actors are conducting in longer shots. 
The presence of music logically will ex- 
plain why the words of more distant 
shots are inaudible. That silent ally of 
the cinema—audience imagination—au- 
tomatically will supply conversation 
based upon the actions of the characters. 

The amazing fact in the modern de- 
bauch of the cinema is not that it has 
embraced speech so eagerly, but that it 
has with such extreme ease forgotten all 
the tricks of its silent days. A whole 
story can be told in pantomime alone. A 
whole story can be told in music alone. 
How, then, can a combination of the 
two, blended by skilful film cutting, fail 
to tell even a better story—particularly 
when the screen is articulate to the ex- 
tent that it can bridge any gaps which 
the first two mediums fail to master? 

Cutting alone can solve many of 
Hollywood’s problems. A series of dull 
and utterly unrelated pictures flashed 
rapidly across a screen holds audience 
attention more perfectly than fine mono- 
logue. Given a moderately intelligent 
combination of pure narrative motion, 
sympathetic music, necessary dialogue— 
all of them clipped to the point where 
the audience regrets each swift transi- 
tion—and a simple story will hold the 
attention not only of the stenographer, 
but also of her high-brow Ph.D. sister. 
A continuation of beautifully articu- 
lated, elaborately produced and techni- 
cally perfect films will serve only to in- 
crease studio deficits. 


HE intelligentsia, whenever they 
Rae be persuaded to discuss the 
cinema, are given to yearning glances 
across the Atlantic, where the scene is 
brightened by Comrade Vsevolod Pu- 
dovkin, M. René Clair, and other pio- 
neers. Much courageous work is done 
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abroad, but not enough to convince a 
reasonable skeptic that the millennium 
is at hand. The Russians, for all their 
power, are intolerably camera-conscious. 
Elaborate montage and sublimated 
symbolism impede their pictures just as 
psychological treatises clutter their fic- 
tion. In America one is irritatingly 
aware of watching a star; in Russia it 
is the cinematographer who hogs the 
show. It seems plausible to believe that 
Russian pictures succeed among Rus- 
sians chiefly because they lack serious 
competition. The comrades have little 
to do of an evening, and it is better to go 
to the cinema than to stay home and 
hunt lice. 

What, then, of Le Million, Sous les 
T oits de Paris and A Nous la Liberte, 
which so warm the hearts of the literati? 
Despite their grace, M. Clair’s confec- 
tions are a shade too subtle for the 
Yankee palate, and a trifle too erratic in 
pace. Moving ahead at delightful speed, 
they are apt to run into purely abstract 
scenes at unpropitious moments. His 
chief claim to immortality—a sound one 
—is his brilliant mastery of the dialogue 
demon. 

Maedchen in Uniform, which re- 
stores much of the lost German prestige, 
offers the superlative virtue of sincerity. 
There is not a hint of Hollywood any- 
where in it. The story is straightforward 
and honest. The direction is unaffected, 
and the characters appear completely 
unaware that, as movie actors, they are 
rare and radiant creatures. Unfortu- 
nately, the film is at a slight disadvan- 
tage before American audiences, who 
have been nursed by the most skilful 
technicians on earth. 

Out of this hodge-podge there is 
much meat for the American director. 
He might profitably study Russian 
camera technique. It is his by heritage 
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anyhow, for the Soviets developed it 
from the original of Mr. David Wark 
Griffith. A little of the French grace 
would decorate the American scene, and 
certainly M. Clair’s annihilation of 
dialogue is a subject for prayerful con- 
templation. From the Germans might 
be taken a sound lesson in cinematic 
honesty. Such an international stew, 
flavored and mixed in Hollywood’s 
technical wonder house, could be no less 
successful than the native dish, and 
might be a marked improvement. 

Occasionally one hears that a true 
prophet has reached the West Coast 
with the holy formula tucked in the 
folds of his tunic. Such a one was Herr 
Josef von Sternberg, who rose with Sal- 
vation Hunters and fell with Blonde 
Venus; and whose bag of tricks was 
found to contain only pretentious non- 
sense. Herr Ernst Lubitsch, however, 
is a horse of strikingly different color. 
He is not ashamed of his vocation, and 
his pictures place him closer to genius 
than any of his colleagues. Despite the 
intellectuals, he is far more versatile 
than M. Clair. Mr. William K. How- 
ard, who knows even more about timing 
and cutting than Mr. Lubitsch, and the 
young Mr. Mervyn Le Roy, who sin- 
gle-handed has saved his employers 
from bankruptcy, both may contribute 
something of importance to the cine- 
matic Renaissance. Mr. King Vidor, 
who produced a thoroughly fine silent 
in The Crowd and photographed Mr. 
Rice’s Street Scene with astonishing suc- 
cess, ranks with Mr. Frank Lloyd of 
Cavalcade as one of the few who have 
mastered the current method without 
loss of dignity. 

There are other stolid, competent 
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workmen, who, taking little stock in the 
artistic tosh broadcast by the town’s 
zsthetes, eagerly await the dawn. Even 
now their Messiah may be on the march. 
That he will come eventually is beyond 
question. Unless he springs from the 
womb a full-fledged member of the 
Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, he will have a devilish time 
obtaining an interview. But when he 
breaks through the opposition, he will 
find dying on its feet for want of cour- 
ageous imagination, a medium of such 
boundless possibilities that only a fool 
would define its limits. 

Between long vigils in studio outer 
offices, he may find certain milestones 
worthy of his attention. In 1930 Mr. 
Charles Spencer Chaplin wrote, pro- 
duced, directed and starred in a comedy 
called City Lights. It was graced with 
a complete musical score, and contained 
no dialogue. It garnered more cash and 
critical bouquets than any picture of re- 
cent times. In 1931 the late Mr. F. W. 
Murnau filmed Ta¢bu—a simple tragedy 
—with a cast of unknown natives. Mr. 
Hugo Riesenfield added a complete 
musical score, but not a word was 
spoken. Currently, Mr. Walt Disney 
produces animated cartoons which— 
during an unparalleled depression— 
have charmed the world and made 
money hand over fist. They contain full 
musical scores, and the extremely sparse 
dialogue makes no effort at realism. 

The unique success of a comedy, a 
tragedy and a series of fairy tales may 
point toward the fundamentals: pro- 
ducers, however, will contend differ- 
ently. But even they, if backed into a 
corner, will admit that talkies and bank- 


ruptcy have a strange affinity. 


ipway of an- 
M. other au- 
tumn sea- 
son the Landscaper 
reports with a certain 
degree of pleasure 
that there are still 
enough good books 
to read, authors con- 
tinuing to produce 
in somewhat the 
same careless disre- 
gard of external cir- 
cumstances as plants 
and trees. And good books that have at 
the same time the intangible something 
that makes them appeal to large circles 
of readers are not only being produced, 
but what may seem even more remark- 
able, are actually being bought and paid 
for in heartening quantities, and this 
by a class that has not as yet felt any 
lifting of its burdens by Washington’s 
feats of prestidigitation and hocus- 
pocus. In fact, a close look at the white 
collar situation at this moment would 
probably reveal a decrease in purchasing 
power because of the increased cost of 
living, and it is undeniable that up to 
now it has been this middle class that 
has done the book buying. Therefore, 
the fact that this class is still willing to 
buy books may be said to be an opti- 
mistic sign, and authors and publishers 
are hereby invited to get what comfort 
they can out of it. 
Those who believe that we can spend 
our way out of the depression will 
naturally receive the greatest degree of 
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encouragement, for if 
this is the way out, it 
will not be long be- 
fore we are clear of 
the jungle. There is, 
of course, a pardon- 
able skepticism of the 
theories that seem to 
be animating the ener- 
gies of the leaders of 
our Government, a 
pardonable doubt that 
giving people money 
to spend, which in 
turn has to come from the pockets of 
these same people, or other people, all 
living in the same country and all, 
therefore, affecting its trade and indus- 
try with their actual purchasing power 
and their confidence, or lack of it, is the 
solution. Or that a definite programme 
for the contraction of any industry, such 
as the production of wheat or cotton, can 
result in prosperity, since prosperity is 
normally attendant upon a period of 
expansion, not of contraction. Or that 
the actual destruction of commodities 
which are needed can have a good effect 
eventually. Or that an increase in farm 
prices is of any use when it is attended 
by an increase in the prices of manu- 
factured products, which keeps pace 
with, or even outstrips the rise in the 
price of farm products. Or that price- 
fixing on the part of the Government, 
in an attempt to bring these two factors 
into a proper relationship can do any- 
thing else except to make a bad situation 
worse. . . . One might multiply these 
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statements indefinitely, and with a 
growing pessimism. 
cA Look Backward 


UT it seems better to stick to the 
B literary landscape, and to extract 
what good cheer from it that may be 
extracted. 

A short backward glance shows one 
novel standing out like Mount Everest, 
one of those extraordinary literary run- 
aways the contemplation of whose ca- 
reer keeps publishers in business and 
invariably sets hundreds of hams to 
writing novels in the hope of a similar 
stroke of lightning. This is, of course, 
Hervey Allen’s Anthony Adverse, com- 
mented upon here before, a very long 
story of a man’s life, cut to the pica- 
resque pattern, pressed down and run- 
ning over with excitement, spicy enough 
in its amorous episodes, and in general 
giving its readers the full worth of their 
money. It was received upon its appear- 
ance with a fanfare of critical comment 
that seemed, and still seems, to this com- 
mentator as extra t, but there can 
be no doubt that the book has in it what 
American readers are looking for just 
now. 

Nor can it be said that up to the 
present moment a serious rival has ap- 
peared upon the horizon, so that it 
seems quite likely to continue to lead 
the best-seller lists for the rest of this 
year, at any rate. That a piece of red- 
plush should achieve this popularity— 
good red-plush, to be sure, but Victorian 
in design nevertheless—is significant of 
something, but just what the Land- 
scaper has not been able to puzzle out. 
As significant as the craze for “The 
Three Little Pigs,” with whose theme 
song this splendid country has at last 
faced the depression, singing its gay 
defiance of the famous wolf. . . . 
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More Good Novels 


THER recent novels of importance 
O made their appearance late in the 
summer, among them Louis Brom- 
field’s The Farm, a chronicle of a 
Middle Western family, the author’s 
own, which is one of the solidest and 
most genuinely important books he has 
written. It is much better than some of 
his later and cleverer books, and has 
qualities that ought to make it continue 
to be read for a long time to come. Then 
there is Winifred Holtby’s Mandoa, 
Mandoa! already mentioned here, a 
brilliant satire by a young English- 
woman who has real possibilities as a 
novelist, and there is John Galsworthy’s 
most recent work, One More River, 
also mentioned here last month when 
the Landscaper had had little more than 
a chance to glance it over, and which is 
one of the best of his later novels. It is 
a better piece of work than the other 
two novels with which it forms a tril- 
ogy, the two being Maid in W aiting and 
Flowering Wilderness, better because 
its plot is more reasonable, because there 
are no Americans in it—Galsworthy’s 
Americans were always shockingly bad 
—and because it has more humor in it 
than either of the others. In fact, it is, 
despite the tense emotional situation at 
its centre, with its possibilities of trag- 
edy, one of the most entertaining of all 
Galsworthy’s novels. It contains, too, 
oddly enough, a perfect valedictory in 
which Galsworthy, through a most at- 
tractive Charwell—Dinny Cherrell is 
one of its two principal figures, sharing 
the centre of thé stage with her younger 
sister, Clare—pleads for an older set 
of virtues. In short, it is a book worth 
reading and pleasant to read, with Aunt 
Em, also a character in the other two 
Charwell novels, as diverting as ever. 
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If you haven’t met Aunt Em, she is 
worth knowing. 

Another of the distinguished novels 
of recent weeks is Helen Waddell’s 
Peter Abelard, which seems at this 
moment to be well launched on a career 
of success. This retelling of one of the 

test love stories of all time is a 
book of high quality, singing prose and 
scholarship. In general, the American 
critics have not agreed with their Eng- 
lish brethren that it is a better novel 
than George Moore’s Heloise and Abe- 
lard, nor does the Landscaper think 
Miss Waddell has succeeded in surpass- 
ing Moore’s imperfect masterpiece, but 
she has written an extraordinarily fine 
book and one that will amply repay 
the time spent in reading it. The out- 
line of the tale is inexhaustible, and will 
be retold more than once before it is 
finally forgotten, but Miss Waddell’s 
version can never be left out of account. 
Then there is Sigrid Undset’s latest 
work, Ida Elizabeth, a long novel of 
the life of a married woman, written 
realistically, and with the full mastery 
of her medium that the world has 
learned to expect from this author, a 
thoroughly admirable piece of fiction. 


Romain Rolland’s Novel 


ore recently, the novels that seem 
M to the Landscaper to be outstand- 
ing are Romain Rolland’s The Death of 
@ World (Holt, $2.50), which is Vol- 
ume IV of The Soul Enchanted, and a 
far better piece of work than its imme- 
diate predecessor, which dealt with the 
War years and was overburdened with 
pacifist propaganda, and Oil for the 
Lamps of China by Alice Tisdale Ho- 
bart (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50), the story 
of a large American corporation and of 
contemporary China. The Rolland 
novel continues the fortunes of Annette 


and her son, Marc, in the years after 
the War, details their struggle for 
existence, and with Marc as the central 
figure, supplies another story of a hu- 
man being finding himself, the sort of 
thing Rolland has always done with 
great skill. The book ends with the mar- 
riage of Marc to a Russian girl, Anas- 
tasia, called Assia, who is in herself a 
symbol of the dead world, a woman 
who has suffered everything that life 
can offer, all the physical brutality and 
mental torture, and who understands 
Annette and is understood by her. 
Whether the novelist intends to drop 
the story here or go on with it has not 
been announced, but at least he has 
chosen to end this chapter on a note of 
hope: “In it a world is weeping, a world 
is dying. But in it likewise, I hear al- 
ready the crying of a child.” It is now 
certain enough that in The Soul En- 
chanted, Romain Rolland has‘not writ- 
ten another Jean Christophe, for the 
present work is at best uneven, and at 
times antiquated in its literary method, 
but it is not a book to be overlooked, 
and at its best, it is often very fine in- 
deed and very moving. 


cA Story of the Real (hina 

HE Hobart novel tells the story of 
"Ean American employe of one of the 
great oil companies who, as its repre- 
sentative in China, gives up his whole 
life to doing his job, and is kicked out 
for his pains when the time comes. This 
makes it a typical American story, but 
it is also a splendid study of China, seen 
realistically and honestly, and inter- 
preted with skill, the kind of fiction 
that really makes for international 
understanding, even while it destroys 
some romantic and idealistic illusions. 
We have not been without good novels 
on China recently, but this is easily one 
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of the best and most important; in fact, 
it is one of the best novels on any sub- 
ject that has been offered in recent 
months, and if it has the success it seems 
headed toward at this moment, one 
may rejoice that it will be deserved. 
There is another book on China, not a 
novel, but which may be mentioned in 
connection with the Hobart work, and 
this is Chinese Destinies by Agnes 
Smedley, subtitled Sketches of Present- 
Day China (Vanguard, $3), a collec- 
tion of articles and stories that blend 
into a stirring and depressing picture, 
one of brutality and oppression, graft 
and chicanery, but through all this, as 
Romain Rolland says at the end of his 
novel, is heard “the cry of a child,” a 
New China trying to be born. The book 
contains an excellent description of the 
Chinese Soviet Republic, about which 
little seems to be known outside the 
East, and also touches upon other mat- 
ters that do not get into the newspapers; 
it is easily one of the most interesting 
books about China that has appeared 
for a long time, and is calculated to 
help Americans to become reoriented 
on a question they have never done any 
straight thinking about. 


In the Second Flight 


EVERAL other novels of recent pub- 
S lication deserve brief discussion. 
One of these is William McFee’s No 
Castle in Spain (Doubleday, Doran, 
$2.50), the story of an American girl 
who marries a Spanish-American Don, 
and doesn’t like him, a good adventure 
yarn, with less real merit than is to be 
found in many of Mr. McFee’s novels, 
but entertaining nevertheless and dis- 
closing a real insight into Latin-Ameri- 
can character. Another is Catherine 
Brody’s Cash Item (Longmans, Green, 
$2), a novel by the author of Nobody 
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Starves for which the Landscaper beat 
the drum with much enthusiasm last 
year. The present book is less success- 
ful than Nobody Starves, but it is a 
good picture of one phase of the de- 
pression and the reactions of ordinary 
people to financial hardship, filled with 
careful and minute observation and 
also filled with the truth of what money 
does to people when they have it and 
when they lose it. Miss Brody is not 
very successful with her characteriza- 
tions in the new book, perhaps because 
her people are a little too “average”—in 
fact, she is more of a social documen- 
tarian than a novelist, anyway, but she 
does her job well, and her book will 
have an interest for the serious-minded. 
Thames Williamson’s The W oods Colt 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2) is a tale of the 
Ozarks, Mr. Williamson having shifted 
his interest in regionalistic goings-on 
once again, a tale of the determined 
fight for freedom of a lad born out of 
wedlock, told entirely in the mountain 
dialect, and dramatic in the extreme; 
not, perhaps a really important novel, 
but a thrilling piece of narrative to 
read, with a strong forward drive, and 
an exciting climax. And for those who 
like stories of American hillbillies there 
is another collection of sketches by 
Vance Randolph available, the present 
volume being called From an Ozark 
Holler (Vanguard, $2), and containing 
some of the best work Mr. Randolph 
has yet done. Some of the pieces are 
rough and bawdy, and some horrible, 
but they are all genuine, as good a col- 
lection of pure Americana as the Land- 
scaper has seeri for some time. 


Still More Novels 
TILL other novels that deserve to be 
considered for reading lists are 
Michael Home’s Return (Morrow, 
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$2.50), a long and unhurried English 
story that runs from the end of the 
Nineteenth Century to the late Nine- 
teen Twenties, offers, in excellent 
prose, an effectively told story of a fam- 
ily, against a fine background of rural 
life; The Old Man Dies by Elizabeth 
Sprigge (Macmillan, $2.50), the story 
of the influence of a rich old man upon 
a whole family group, very well done, 
with the Old Man himself always off 
stage, but always affecting the lives of 
all the other characters; and The 
Bishop of Havana by Pendleton Hogan 
(Washburn, $2), a young novel about 
a Spanish gypsy who became the bishop 
of Havana in the Eighteenth Century 
and made a journey to San Augustin in 
Florida, a journey from which he never 
returned. This book has its definite 
faults, its principal weakness being that 
its theme is a bit too large for its young 
author to handle, but it is original, and 
it has the merit of dealing with the days 
of the Spanish occupation of Florida, 
a period of which far too little has been 
made in American literature. 


Novels Still to Appear 


F IMPORTANT fiction that is still to 
O come, much of which will be avail- 
able in the book stores by the time this 
article reaches print, there is a new 
novel by Oliver La Farge, author of 
Laughing Boy, which is called Long 
Pennant, and which is a story of the sea. 
There is also a curious book called J, 
The Tiger by Manuel Komroff, author 
of such successes as Coronet, The Two 
Thieves, and so forth, and a satire on 
modern civilization from the point of 
view of a caged tiger, with a great deal 
of sharp and whimsical comment. And 
there is an adventure story translated 
from the French, The Mountain Tav- 


ern, by André Chamson, which is 


beautifully written. This is to mention 
only a few of the novels that are yet 
to appear; in general the season seems 
destined to go down in history as offer- 
ing enough good reading matter, but 
no unquestioned masterpieces. Without 
wishing to arouse any unduly invidious 
comparisons, there are no books in 
sight of the stature, for example, of 
Ellen Glasgow’s novel of last year, 
The Sheltered Life—you remember, 
the work of fiction that did not win the 
Pulitzer Prize, thereby establishing in- 
disputably once and for all the fact that 
such awards are, to put it crudely, the 
bunk. 


Romantic Dickie Davis 


oME of the more or less recent bio- 
S graphical offerings ought not to be 
overlooked, and the variety in this field 
is unusually wide. One of the best is 
Fairfax Downey’s Richard. Harding 
Davis (Scribner’s, $3), a complete por- 
trait of a highly romantic newspaper 
man of the Gibson girl period, very 
well done indeed, and enough to set 
many an ambitious youngster sighing 
for a return to such a delightful period. 
The Landscaper was struck in reading 
the newspaper reviews of Mr. Dow- 
ney’s excellent book that so little note 
was taken of Davis’s period, that so 
little was made of the fact that he was 
a perfect child of his century. The 
Spanish-American War was his war— 
if there is any doubt of the truth of the 
statement, please read Walter Millis’s 
The Martial Spirit, one of the best 
books that has ever been written about 
any war—and in general he belonged 
perfectly to an age that seems curiously 
remote from our own. Some of the 
judgments that have been pronounced 
upon Davis fail to take this into ac- 
count; considering his period, he did 
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a good job of work, and if he posed 
and swaggered a little, it was also in 
the picture. At any rate, he once quit 
Hearst over a matter of principle, an 
heroic gesture that one does not some- 
how see repeated by any reporter or 
editor of this generation. 

Two first-rate books on a great queen 
and a near-great king are Milton Wald- 
man’s England’s Elizabeth (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, $3.50), and Jean H. 
Mariejol’s Philip, The First Modern 
King (Harper, $3.75). Mr. Waldman’s 
new portrait of Elizabeth is not only 
a fine piece of scholarship, but an 
equally fine interpretation, and while 
it can not be said to exhaust the subject 
—this quest for the secret of the great- 
ness of the great is endless—it is a book 
to give pleasure to any intelligent stu- 
dent of history or any lover of good 
biography. Professor Mariejol enjoys a 
reputation as the great French author- 
ity on the Sixteenth Century, and his 
study of the life of Philip, the wholly 
Spanish son of a cosmopolitan father, 
is long and carefully detailed, a biog- 
raphy depending rather upon an exam- 
ination of the documents than upon the 
mere cleverness of the biographer. 
Philip, who saw Spain reach its height 
and lived long enough to watch the 
inevitable process of decay at work in 
his great empire, is one of the most 
enigmatic figures in history, holding 
within his own personality some of the 
deepest secrets of Spanish character, and 
this gives an added value and interest 
to the present work. Would Charles V 
have succeeded in marrying Philip to 
Elizabeth if he had lived? Herein lies 
one of the greai riddles of history, and 
more especially, what would the results 
of such have been upon the history of 
two great countries, or for that matter, 
upon the history of the world? 
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Mr. Leibowitz’s Career 
lr is a far cry from such works to an- 


other which is as immediate in its 
appeal as today’s tabloid. This is Not 
Guilty: The Story of Samuel S. Leibo- 
witz, Criminal Lawyer, by Fred D. 
Pasley (Putnam, $2.50). Mr. Pasley, 
it will be recalled, wrote a book about 
Al Capone some years ago. Mr. Leibo- 
witz, about whom a great deal was 
heard in connection with the famous 
Scottsboro case, is a young man—forty 
years of age—who has made a remark- 
able record in the practice of criminal 
law, has, in fact, saved a good many 
people from the electric chair. Mr. 
Pasley’s book is obviously not litera- 
ture, but it is good journalism, and 
should appeal to several classes of read- 
ers, those who like crime stories, with 
which it is naturally filled, those who 
like success stories, for Mr. Leibowitz 
has been very successful, and last, but 
not least, those who wonder at times 
just what is wrong with American jus- 
tice. Here is the whole story of why it 
is possible to kill a man in the United 
States with the best chance of escaping 
punishment in any supposedly civilized 
country; there are Leibowitzes all over 
America who know how to win ver- 
dicts of not guilty. This is, indeed, a 
most interesting book, and one that may 
be recommended without hesitation 
to all except the squeamish. The Scotts- 
boro stuff is particularly strong, and 
speaking as one who was keenly inter- 
ested in this case from the outset, seems 
more convincing than anything that 
has been prifited—makes it more cer- 
tain that the young Negroes who were 
charged with rape could not have been 
guilty. This is an observation that has 
nothing to do with the story of Mr. 
Leibowitz, who ought not to have to 
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worry much about the depression, for 
murder will continue and murderers 
and their families will go on being will- 
ing and able to pay for that favorite 
verdict of not guilty. 


Two American Stories 


MERICAN stories of another and far 
more heartening sort are to be 
found between the covers of two recent 
autobiographies, Floyd Dell’s Home- 
coming (Farrar and Rinehart, $3) and 
Along This Way by James Weldon 
Johnson (Viking, $3.50). Floyd Dell’s 
is a story of a generation, and also the 
story of how a delicate and sensitive 
boy found his place in the world, a story 
told with decency and restraint, and 
with candor at the same time, so that it 
is without anything offensively immod- 
est and at the same time tells the truth. 
Mr. Dell’s book will be read with avid- 
ity by people who have lived through 
the same period in this country as he 
has, for it is done against a background 
with which those of us who are in our 
middle years know by heart; it isa good 
book, and one the Landscaper has no 
hesitation in recommending. James 
Weldon Johnson is one of the most 
distinguished Negroes of present-day 
America, and he has told his whole story 
in his new book, which is an amplifi- 
cation of his earlier The Autobiography 
of an Ex-Colored Man. It is the story 
of a man who has made his way against 
whatever handicaps race and color im- 
posed upon him, who has made a great 
deal of his talents, and who does not 
feel resentful about his battle. It is also 
a story of the frequently changing atti- 
tude toward the Negro in different 
parts of this country, showing that many 
factors enter into race prejudice and 
that it is a long, long way from being 
the instinctive affair thoughtless people 
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assume it to be. There is an implication 
of the whole race problem in Mr. John- 
son’s own story, and he suggests two 
ways out: one a gradual absorption of 
the colored people; the other their 
determined and united stand against 
a white America, with an unceasing bat- 
tle for their rights. Which will it be? 
Is it not true that the first process be- 
gan shortly after the landing of the 
first cargoes of slaves and has gone 
steadily on up to the present moment? 
Nature has an odd and amusing way of 
making race prejudice look silly. . . . 
This, of course, has very little to do 
with the excellence of the Johnson 
biography, which is, as has been said, 
a purely American story of prime inter- 
est to the intelligent members of both 
races. 


Angry Herr Luther 

wo biographies remain ta be men- 

tioned. One is Martin Luther: 
Germany’s Angry Man by Abraham 
Lipsky (Stokes, $3); the other, Boris 
Godunof by Stephen Graham (Yale 
University Press, $2.50). Mr. Lipsky 
has also written a life of John Wesley, 
and has been especially interested in 
religious leaders of the type of these 
two men. He believes that Luther as a 
personality will outlast Protestantism, 
and he makes the most of the stormy 
character of the German leader in his 
book, of his coarseness, of the profound 
depth of his feelings, of his melan- 
cholia and his crude jokes, of the vigor 
and lack of restraint of his language, 
and also of his superb courage. This is 
a story in which drama is implicit, and 
Mr. Lipsky has done a good job of in- 
terpretation. Mr. Graham’s portrait of 
the Russian Emperor known to the 


world as the principal figure of an opera 
continues the story of Russia which was 
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begun in his magnificent Ivan the Terri- 
dle. It is no less well done; the back- 
ground of Sixteenth Century Russia is 
admirably painted, and the whole book 
a fine combination of scholarship and 
literary skill. 


Improbable ( ontinent 


wo new books on South America 
‘he among recent publications, and 
both deserve warm recommendations 
to any one interested in the vast con- 
tinent that lies so near us geograph- 
ically and so far away in every other 
respect. These are Rosita Forbes’s Eight 
Republics in Search of a Future: Evo- 
lution or Revolution in South America? 
(Stokes, $3), and Colonial Hispanic 
America: A History, by Charles Ed- 
ward Chapman (Macmillan, $3). Miss 
Forbes traveled a matter of twenty- 
three thousand miles to collect the mate- 
rial for her thoroughly interesting vol- 
ume, and summed up her conclusions 
about the continent with the simple 
statement that nothing had so impressed 
her about it as “its improbability.” She 
was also impressed by its great and va- 
ried beauty, and by its possibility for 
tourist exploitation in the years that are 
to come. She ventures the prophecy that 
revolutions will continue because of the 
illiteracy of the masses, and goes on to 
point out that each country is exceed- 
ingly suspicious of its neighbors, and 
that progress is haphazard, which are 
not very striking generalizations and as 
true of one part of the world as another. 
But she saw much before she sat down 
to make these observations and the book 
is filled with fresh and novel impres- 
sions that make it excellent reading, 
with its solid information made easy to 
digest by the amount of human interest 
with which it is mixed. In other words, 
this is a good travel book, but it also tells 
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us much we all need to know about the 
republics to the south of us, and may 
even serve as a warning to some of us 
not to grab for Peruvian bonds during 
the next wave of prosperity. Professor 
Chapman’s history tells the whole story 
of Spanish and Portuguese coloniza- 
tion, describing it as an orderly and in 
large measure, successful process, and 
also linking up the settlements of 
Hispanic America with the historical 
events and dynastic changes in the 
mother countries. He also gives a de- 
tailed account of the struggle for liberty 
fought by the colonies, and in general 
summarizes a part of the world’s his- 
tory with which North Americans 
ought to be much more familiar than 
they are. He has performed a needed 
task very well indeed. 


More About Hitler 


F MORE immediate interest, per- 
O haps, is a group of books bearing 
upon the situation in Germany, most 
important of which is Hitler’s auto- 
biography, My Battle (Houghton 
Mifflin, $3), a considerably expur- 
gated account of how the Nationalist 
Socialist Leader came to power. Many 
passages containing attacks on the Jews 
have been eliminated entirely. This is 
a strange book, for it reveals still fur- 
ther the utter absurdity of Hitler’s 
leadership. It offers no explanation of 
his hold on the German people, that is, 
no reasonable explanation, and makes 
disheartening reading for any one who 
has kept any of his faith in human na- 
ture. It is, of course, important as an 
historical document, but must depend 
upon this fact for its appeal. It goes 
along with an anonymous work by a 
German called Germany: Twilight or 
New Dawn (Whittlesey House, $2), 
a short and temperate summary of 
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recent events in Germany, optimistic in 
tone and conclusion, and The Experi- 
ment with Democracy in Central 
Europe by Arnold F. Zucker (Oxford 
University Press, $2.50), a carefully 
documented and scholarly study of the 
whole governmental situation in Cen- 
tral Europe after the War and more 
recently, with much attention to Ger- 
many, naturally. Another book that 
might well be read in this connection 
is Harold Nicholson’s Peacemaking 
(Houghton Mifflin, $3), which is the 
story of how the Treaty of Versailles 
came into being, and which ought to be 
read by all those who think there was 
anything God-inspired about that trou- 
ble-making document. Harold Nichol- 
son is one of this department’s favorite 
authors, and his official position in 
Paris gave him every opportunity to 
study the Peace Conference in action. 
The results of this study are enough to 
make a pacifist out of anybody, for wars 
end and peace conferences have to be 
held. Statesmen are never as wise as 
generals; the difference is that between 
a surgeon with a leg to amputate and a 
general practitioner trying to deal with 
a case of nervous indigestion. 


A Good Bedside Book 


His brings us down to the perpet- 
T ually convenient classification of 


miscellaneous, and at the top of this list 
is a book that has given the Landscaper 
a great deal of pleasure, just the kind 
of thing to read when there are a few 
spare minutes, provided you have a 
taste for stray—and probably useless— 
bits of information. The book is Dr. 
Logan Clendening’s Behind the Doctor 
(Knopf, $3.75), a collection of tales 
about the history of medical practices 
that is amusing and entertaining and 
well filled with sketches of interesting 
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personalities, besides. There are many 
quaint illustrations, and the book is 
written in the gay style that one might 
expect from the author of The Human 
Body, perhaps the best volume on phys- 
iology for the masses that has appeared 
in this century. Dr. Clendening is a 
physician with a sense of humor, who 
can not ever have worn or ever thought 
of wearing hieratic whiskers. A cheer 
for his book, and if you don’t think you 
will like it, make a note to buy it as a 
Christmas present for a friend with an 
inquiring and curious mind, being as- 
sured that he will bless you for it. 


Across the Arabian Desert 


F BOOKS of travel there is none 
O available that can compare with 
H. St. John Philby’s The Empty Quar- 
ter (Holt, $4), a description of a jour- 
ney through the great Arabian desert 
called Rub’ Al Khali, ninety days of 
travel through untouched territory— 
not even Bertram Thomas covered this 
ground—done in prose of an Eliza- 
bethan strength and vigor. Mr. Philby 
is not the ordinary adventurer, but a 
man who knows his part of the world 
with the deepest possible intimacy, a 
scientific explorer whose work has won 
wide recognition, and an Englishman 
who really understands the desert-folk. 
This book richly deserves a place on 
the shelf close to Doughty’s Arabia 
Deserta; if it does not become a classic 
of exploration it will be because it is 
lost sight of in the present upset state 
of affairs, and a real loss that would be. 
The volume is well illustrated, and 
contains a number of excellent maps. 

The most charming book the Land- 
scaper has rested his eye upon recently 
is Paris to the Life by Paul Morand 
(Oxford, $3), with illustrations by 
Doris Spiegel, an American. M. Mo- 
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rand’s text might be expected to be 
good, but curiously enough, it is not a 
bit better than Miss Spiegel’s illustra- 
tions, which come as near capturing the 
heart and soul of Paris as any pictures 
this lover of travel books can recall. 
And what a pleasure it is to enjoy Paris 
between the covers of a book, where 
one may have all its quaintness and 
beauty, without the bad manners of its 
inhabitants! 

This leaves the miscellaneous shelf 
still fairly well occupied, but no master- 
pieces have gone neglected. If you have 
a burning desire for efficiency, Walter 
B. Pitkin’s More Power to You! (Si- 
mon and Schuster, $1.75), is available, 


just packed with usual suggestions for 
getting more out of life by being more 
energetic and organized. This is not the 
worst book the prolific Professor Pit- 
kin has ever written; indeed, compared 
with Finding a Job by Roger W. Bab- 
son, another irritating volume of the 
times, it seems perfectly splendid. Mr. 
Babson apparently has not heard of the 
depression; he still believes that being 
a good boy and getting to work on 
time, also engaging in a business that 
is of “service to humanity”—how about 
tending bar, Mr. Babson?—is the per- 
fect formula for success in all lines. Mr. 
Babson is an American sage, 1929 
model... . 
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By BarBARA E. Scott FIisHer 


/C\OUTH AMERICA appeals to Americans who 
travel from many angles. Transportation 
facilities both by sea and air are frequent 

and excellent. Hotel accommodations have for 
so long satisfied the most exacting that it is 
scarcely necessary to mention them, though of 
course if you prowl on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion you will have to accept what the fringes 
have to offer. But the real charm to the born- 
traveler comes from constant sifting of the sur- 
face chaff of foreign tongues, curious customs 
and strange ways to discover the hearts of the 
people. The varied races in South America 
afford the eager-minded a vast opportunity for 
such disentangling. 


The Great Wall of Peru 


OUTH AMERICA has an artistic and roman- 
S tic background which loses itself in an un- 
known past. The Great Wall of Peru is one of 
its hieroglyphs. As persistently as the Great 
Wall of China, it climbs mountains and de- 
scends into valleys, twisting across the Santas 
River and up into the spurs of the Andes. At 
irregular intervals its crumbling forts, circular 
and rectangular, still dream of invasions that 
have long since ceased to menace. The natives 
know little or nothing of this wall though it 
has been traced for over forty miles in their 
very midst, and is thought to extend much 
farther. Those who know most about the sub- 
ject suppose it to be of pre-Inca construction, 
built perhaps by the Chimus who built the great 
capital at Chan-Chan. If you can arrange to 
see it from the air it will mean a lot more to 
you than the puttering idea you get of it from 
the ground. 


(han-Chan, Another Peruvian 
‘Puzzle 


(CNHAN-CHAN is another of these South 
\— American puzzles, also in Peru—a puz- 
vlc on a grand scale. You reach it by way of 
Sulaverry and Trujillo. Landing at Salaverry 


you can go by motor along a delightful beach 
road to Trujillo, the city Francisco Pizarro 
named after his faraway birthplace in Spain. 
And by the way, did you ever think howstrange 
it is that this same great conquistador was once 
but a swineherd in Trujillo—an illegitimate 
son who received little education or care of 
any sort? But we were on the way to Chan- 
Chan. If you make Trujillo your headquarters 
you may go on a bit farther north to the ruins 
of Chan-Chan quite easily. To see the ruins of 
this once flourishing city from the air is also a 
most illuminating experience, for it enables you 
to grasp at a glance the order and beauty of 
their plan. Palaces, pyramids, homes, sunken 
gardens take their places in the scheme of the 
whole, eloquent of the civilization that they en- 
joyed. Two hundred and fifty thousand peo- 
ple went about their affairs in Chan-Chan at 
the height of its glory, yet this powerful race 
of Chimus had completely disappeared before 
Pizarro’s handful of adventurous Spaniards 
emptied the gold-filled coffers of the Incas. 


Shades of the Incas 


IGH up on the slopes of the Andes, in a 
little brown adobe town called Huayao 

the drama of Pizarro and Atahuallpa is still 
naively performed by the unassuming Peruvian 
Indians. These heirs of the Incas perform the 
tale of their ancestral greatness at one of their 
plentiful yet rather pathetic fiestas. As the play 
goes, Atahuallpa, unsuspecting ruler of the 
great Inca Empire lying between the ancient 
Kingdom of Quito and Chile, on hearing of 
the landing of the Spaniards, sends his servant 
to welcome them. With eagle eyes the Spanish 
soldiers see that Atahuallpa’s servant bears a 
golden chalice. The poor fellow reveals quite 


innocently that at the court of his master vessels — 


of gold are quite an every-day occurrence. 
Wherewith the Spaniards are upon them like 
ferrets and the great King of the Incas is quite 
soon completely out of the picture. The cos- 
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tumes- and properties of the play are pathetic, 
but not more so than the unawareness of the 
natives to the beauty and power of their past. 
Dusk falls on the little mountain village. The 
piping of the flutes fades thinly into the blue 
distance. The fiesta is over. Gay ponchos dis- 
appear into the shadowy doorways of brown 
adobe huts and their weary wearers to the 
oblivion of their jugs of chicha. 


Ines Suarez, Conquistador 


LONG the coast to the south, range the 
gleaming cities of Chile: Valparaiso, 
greatest port on the Pacific south of the equa- 
tor; Concepcién, Queen of the Bio-Bio River; 
and Santiago, one of the world’s most delightful 
capitals. Here you will find the only statue in 
South America erected to the memory of a 
Spanish conguistador. It portrays the valiant 
Don Pedro de Valdivia, founder of Santiago. 
By his side in his conquest rode a Spanish 
woman on a white horse, who led him to vic- 
tory over the Indians. Yet the world knows 
little of Ines Suarez and no memorial bears 
record of her accomplishments, though in an- 
cient documents historians have set forth that, 
“Only one Spanish woman was counted among 
the army; Ines Suarez, who accompanied the 
Jefe.” And again, “The Indians said afterward 
that the Christians would have been defeated 
were it not for a woman on a white horse.” 


Over the “Hump” of the Andes 


ROM Santiago you may cross the Andes by 
Frerain, or fly the “hump” of the Andes as 
the Cumbre Pass is called, as do the American 
mail planes as often as four times a week, roar- 
ing above jagged peaks between Santiago and 
Mendoza in the Argentine. On the ridge of the 
Cumbre, almost two thousand feet above the 
railroad tunnel which pierces the mountains at 
an elevation of eleven thousand feet, stands a 
figure of Christ of the Andes—desolate, im- 
posing in that vast mountain silence. 


That Gay (Caballero, the Gaucho 


HEN down you drop to the pleasant ways 
Tes life on the Argentine Pampa, flat as a 
table, an occasional ranch house surrounded by 
exotic trees breaking the monotony of the al- 
falfa fields which stretch to the horizon. In this 
setting flourished that fast disappearing, even 
now semi-legendary caballero—the gay and 


reckless gaucho. In his veins flowed the hot 
blood of Moors, Spaniards and Indians. From 
his lips came quick, gallant words—passionate, 
impetuous, softened by the lilting music of his 
guitar. He counted his riches in cattle whose 
hooves thundered across the endless spaces of 
the Pampa. Argentine history relates that 
“Anyone had the right to take up to 12,000 
wild cattle,” but if they needed more they were 
required to get a permit from the governor. 
And to think that there was a time when seven 
cows and one bull were the only cattle on the 
Pampa! That was back in 1552 when two 
enterprising Portuguese brothers named Goes 
landed in the Argentine with the ancestors of 
all these South American cattle. 

Railroads speed across this cattle land, lux- 
urious, well-appointed, little concerned with 
the small towns they dash through—towns 
whose whereabouts are always signaled by a 
forest of windmills. Such transients learn 
nothing of the methodical life of the great 
estancias. These vast estates, almost baronial in 
scope, belong to English and Irish families 
whose names invariably crop up on all the crack 
Argentine polo teams. You will find your Ar- 
gentine cattle kings as often in London, Paris 
and Biarritz as on the Pampa, for they largely 
leave the management of their estates to the 
capable hands of their overseers. Those who 
live in Buenos Aires frequently spend the sum- 
mer months at their estancias. 

Every cosmopolitan knows Buenos Aires 
with its two million Latins, and most of them 
find much to admire in its people and their 
magnificent achievements. You will find it one 
of the world’s greatest ports, shipping fortunes 
in hides, wool, grain and meats—yet with ali 
its trend towards trade, Buenos Aires remains 
first a city of spacious beauty. 


Dally Along the Avenida 


Rio Branco 

‘0 ONE has done with South America until 

‘he has sailed into the matchless harbor 
of Rio de Janeiro, or perhaps flown above its 
“Sugar Loaf” and seen the city from the air. 
And you can never know its gracious hospital- 
ity until you have learned the ways of the fa- 
mous Avenida Rio Branco—the Fifth Avenue 
of Rio. For over a mile it stretches through the 
city, with the pavements of every block a dif- 
ferent and amazing mosaic. It takes a steady 
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head to navigate these often dizzy designs, but 
when you sit beneath one of the bright awnings 
that shade countless little tea and coffee tables 
ranged before many of the shops that line its 
length, a steady head is not so necessary. Con- 
versations in three or four languages drift to 
your ears as you sit here with the rest of the 
leisurely Brazilian world enjoying yourself. 
The people of Rio seem to like Americans and 
understand them, perhaps because so many 
Americans go back and forth between Brazil 
and the States continually on business or pleas- 
ure. In trade and through travel we come to 
know each other, drop off superficialities and 
find a common ground of agreement. This is 
what is going forward as ships and planes shut- 
tle back and forth between the United States 
and South America, and this is the way we shall 
draw closer to our gracious neighbor on the 
south. 


Egypt, a Familiar Background 


HERE are few countries in the world that 

possess so strong an appeal to people at 
large as Egypt. Undoubtedly we have come by 
this well defined interest in Egypt because so 
many of the familiar accounts in the Bible are 
laid there—Joseph and his brethren, the experi- 
ences of the Children of Israel, and later in the 
New Testament the story of the flight of Joseph 
and Mary with the child, Jesus, into Egypt to 
escape the wrath of Herod. These episodes have 
given us an acquaintance with Egyptian back- 
ground which we have not always possessed of 
other places—a feeling of more personal con- 
cern in the land of the Nile. Our Southern 
Negro folk songs, too, echo the stories of the 
Children of Israel in Egypt, and though plenty 
of the older generation of darkies could not tell 
you much about the world at large, they were 
on familiar terms with Egypt and with the 
Pharaohs who wouldn’t “Let my people go!” 


Three Egy pts Side by Side 


HREE Egypts are really available to the 
traveler. British Egypt with 
its brilliant official and social life, spending its 
days and nights in laughter and luxury, re- 
volving around its winter colony ensconced at 
Shepheard’s and in the other splendid hotels 
and clubs in Cairo. Secondly, and a little drab 
by comparison, the native Egypt of Turkish 
lords, Moslem priests and Arab tribes with, in 
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To THOSE seeking guidance in select- 
ing a school or college we suggest that 
they refer to the Special School Sec- 
tion of ‘the current issue of Harpers 
Magazine. 


In this issue will be found the many 
educational possibilities which the 
coming school year offers. In_ its 
School Section are represented the 
best type of schools and colleges — 
academic, preparatory, finishing, jun- 
ior college, military, and schools for 
special training. A wide range of 
schools in all localities, to fit all pur- 
poses and purses, that will help you 
in the selection of the one best suited 
to the needs of yourself, or of your son 
and daughter. 


Our School Bureau will be glad to aid 
you in solving your particular school 
problem and will send you free its School 
Booklet in which will be found many 
helpful suggestions. Address 
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the background, the ever faithful fellahin or 
peasant farmers, descendants of the early Egyp- 
tians, upon whose shoulders has fallen the bur- 
den that built up Egypt’s splendors. Even now 
you may trace the almost exact likeness which 
exists in the ancient Egyptian carvings between 
the Egyptian of that day and the fellahin of 
today. 

The third Egypt is the land of the ancients, 
of pyramids and Pharaohs, hieroglyphs and hid- 
den tombs, the Egypt whose dynasty goes back 
six thousand years to Menes, her first known 
King, who laid the foundations of that once 
mighty city, Memphis. 


eAlexandria, “Brain of Mankind” 


LEXANDRIA is most often your first sight of 
Egypt, for a large part of the tourist 
travel continues to pour into Egypt through this 
city, which Alexander the Great founded for 
his pleasure when he was conquering most of 
the known world. Cleopatra took great pride 
in Alexandria, but another of the world’s great 
women, Hypatia, one of the leaders of the 
Greek philosophers, was torn to pieces in its 
streets by a frantic mob. Alexandria was the 
seat of the ancient world’s greatest library, and, 
because it was the centre where the celebrated 
scientists and philosophers of the time congre- 
gated, became known not as a mere “brain 
trust,” but as the “brain of mankind.” Perhaps 
this boast displeased the gods. At any rate it 
was too much for the Moslems who later cap- 
tured Egypt, for an Arab legend has it that 
when the Moslem commander heard of this he 
let it be known that all any one needed to know 
was contained in the Koran, and if what these 
books contained was not in the Koran, it was 
wicked and unnecessary. Whereupon he or- 
dered all the books of the Alexandrine Library 
burned and for seven months the city was 
lighted by bonfires burning up the old learning. 


We Push on to Cairo 


ost travelers do not stay long in Alex- 
M andria, but speed over the delta lands 
to Cairo, Africa’s largest city and one of the 
world’s most glamorous. Within its borders the 
three Egyptian civilizations mingle to form a 
complete pattern, yet each thread remains its 
own bright color. Native streets seethe with 
life. In Cairo the Muski is the bargaining centre 
of the Arab city, and along this street and in 


the innumerable dark byways leading from it 
you will go to the mat with the Arab traders 
to match your wits against theirs when it comes 
to settling a price for your purchases. 


What Makes a Mosque? 


FTEN in your adventures down these side 
alleys you come unexpectedly upon Arab 
mosques, and though Cairo is filled with them 
only one or two are of real moment. I was 
interested to learn in connection with mosques, 
that they need not be imposing structures, but 
that a mere open court with a gallery around 
it for shade, or perhaps a low roof upheld by 
columns, might be just as important a mosque. 
The important features of a mosque are the 
midrab, a niche in the wall which points in the 
exact direction of Mecca—and a minaret. 
When the Moslem prays he must turn his face 
towards Mecca and the midrabd in the mosque 
symbolizes his holy city for him. The minaret 
is the tower from which the priests call the 
faithful to prayer. Al Azhar is the largest 
mosque in Cairo and is the chief Arab univer- 
sity. But the oldest and most interesting of 
these places of worship is the Mosque of Amru 
in old Cairo—bare and far from beautiful, but 
to the Moslem particularly sacred. 


“Bride of the Nile” - 

AIRO charms with its gay social life and 
C exhaustless adventures with Arab guides, 
camels, donkeys, pyramids and sphinxes, but 
always there is that eternal unchanging Nile 
sweeping along beside the city—beckoning. 
How the Egyptians have watched and prayed 
over the river! In ancient days they were so 
afraid it might not rise and overflow their 
fields that each June they chose a young woman 
as “The Bride of the Nile,” dressed her in gor- 


geous robes and jewels and cast her into the 


stream as an offering. You may have seen those 
romantic old Victorian pictures of her—a lovely 
lady indeed. 

Regular passenger steamers ply the river to- 
day and carry you up to the first cataract in 
about three days, or if you choose to “gang 
your ain gate,” select one of the native river 
house-boats, or dahabiyeh. Then you may start 
and stop when you please to investigate the 
charming island temples, pyramids, or wee mud 
huts of the humble fellahin which crowd the 
river’s banks. 
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-Mountain of the Birds 


‘oU come in the course of your progress 
Va the Jebel et Tar, or mountain of the 
birds, about a hundred miles above Memphis. 
Here all the birds of Egypt gather for a solemn 
conclave once a year, according to the natives, 
arrange their government, sing their songs of 
rejoicing and then fly away about their affairs, 
leaving one lone sentinel to guard their moun- 
tain until they return a year later. 

Farther along you steal up on the weird 
crocodile city, Maabdah, where caves of mum- 
mied crocodiles have been discovered—some 
big fellows, others mere babies. Abydos, where 
Egyptian civilization is supposed to have begun, 
lies on your path, and Luxor, Karnak and 
Assouan, ever beckoning farther and farther 
into Upper Egypt. There generations slip into 
the discard so fast you feel the world is just 
a moving picture film turning backwards. But 
the story is such a thrilling one and so many of 
its passages remain unsolved riddles, that Egypt 
will continue to draw us on for years to come. 


Getting Next to Nassau 


RAWAY places in the world are growing 
scarcer every day. Even islands that once 
wore an air of being delightfully detached and 
distant are constantly being snared in the close- 
woven mesh of air and seaway traffic and 
brought within easy reach. Nassau, capital of 
the Bahamas, is a case in point. If transportation 
facilities bring Nassau very much closer, we 
shall be tempted to forget it is an island, though 
on the other hand it is wonderful for all of us 
to have so perfect a winter resort conveniently 
accessible. You may now travel to Nassau from 
New York by rail and air in thirty-three hours. 
Go by rail and ship, via Miami, and it will 
take you forty-two hours. But if you need not 
hurry and cling to the more leisurely ways of 
the sea, you will find the two and one-half 
days that it takes to go by boat altogether 
pleasurable. 

Quiet days at sea put you in the proper frame 
of mind for Nassau, for this ancient British 
Crown colony is leisureliness itself. Changing 
colors dance in the spray of the waves. Like 
ethereal wisps of rainbow they touch the sea 
with filmy purples, violets, blues and greens, 
splashing the ships’ lanes with iridescent magic 
long before you glimpse the island itself. You 
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x NOTES OF A COSMOPOLITAN 


never really forget the sea all the time you are 
in Nassau. It simply will not let you go for you 
are either fishing, bathing or sailing most of 
the time you are there. Even when you “sit 
and think and mostly sit,” there it is—irresisti- 
ble as ever, wearing some matchless color that 
carries you away with the wonder of it. 


At the Bottom of the Sea 


ow a new chapter is being added to the 
N story of the sea around Nassau. Scientists 
and artists are taking up the exciting tale where 
pirates and buccaneers left off, and they are do- 
ing it with marked success. But instead of sail- 
ing the sea, they are submerging themselves in 
it, careening about among the coral reefs and 
exploring the secrets of their vast under-water 
life. Who knows but that they may even come 
upon a cache of golden doubloons! In Nassau 
you have been accustomed to spying on these 
dainty coral gardens from the vantage of a 
glass-bottomed boat. But these more energetic 
explorers of under-sea life are going about it in 
real earnest. By wearing diving helmets they 
are enabled to stay under the water and yet 
work freely with cameras and on canvas, and 
their photographs and paintings disclose a world 
of marine beauty almost unbelievable in detail 
and perfection. 


Submarine Film Stars 


UBMARINE coral valleys, caverns and 
S arches—yellow, pink, violet-—decked with 
feathery polyps, make up the landscape. Fish 
so brilliant and curious that only the faithful 
trustworthiness of a camera could convince you 
that they were even possibilities, dart about in 
the translucent water. These are excellent sub- 
jects for the moving picture camera and take 
to the spotlight of publicity as to the manner 
born. So attractive are these denizens of the 
coral forests of the Bahamas that artists have 
donned these sixty-five pound helmets, which, 
by the way, the buoyancy of the water lifts com- 
pletely from their shoulders, and working side 
by side with scientists, have set to work with 
easel and palette. When their brushes got out 
of hand and floated up to the surface, they went 
at it again with their palette knives entranced 
by the uncanny colors of the scenes before 
them. Fancy actually making sketches with oil 
colors under sea at a depth of fifteen or twenty 
feet! This new phase of exploration around 


Nassau is as thrilling in its way as the old days 
of Columbus and Ponce de Leon. 


Cruising the Bahamas 
RUISING among the adjacent islands, with 
Eleuthera, Andros, Abaco and the Berry 
Islands as objectives, makes a pleasant diversion 
if you would get away to more distant hori- 
zons, and battling with tarpon and bonefish at 
some of the outlying islands always offers keen 
sport for the fisherman. Taken all in all, Nas- 
sau with its generous variety of fine hotels, coral 
beaches, temperate climate and convenient ac- 
cessibility, quite deserves the popularity she so 
continuously enjoys. 


Passion Play Tercentenary 1934 


or three hundred years Oberammergau 

has presented the Passion Play as an ex- 
pression of gratitude for deliverance from the 
Black Plague; 1934 will mark their Tercente- 
nary Celebration. The play will be given dur- 
ing June, July and August. Alois Lang has 
been cast for the part of the Saviour. Anton 
Lang, his father, who for so many seasons 
played the main réle, will read the prologue. 
Anni Rutz will play Mary, but a new choice for 
Magdalena has been made in Klara Mair. The 
German Government and the German Rail- 
roads in their desire to make the Passion Play 
available to as many as possible, announce a 
railroad fare reduction amounting to as much 
as sixty per cent of the regular rates for visitors 
to the Oberammergau Passion Play. The 
greatest discount applies to users of special 
trains which will be provided in large numbers. 


A New “Crystal Palace” 
for Munich 


wo years ago a valuable collection of paint- 
ie sculptures and other irreplaceable 
works of art was destroyed in Munich by the 
burning of the old Glaspalast. News now comes 
that Chancellor Hitler has recently laid the 
cornerstone in Munich for a more modern 
art palace, the Haus der Deutschen Kunst, as 
a central supporting institution for German art 
and artists, to replace the old Glaspalast. This 
is one of the first results of Hitler’s decision, to 
alleviate the distress of German artists. Munich 
has long been noted as one of the world’s im- 
portant art centres, and this new venture will 
further establish its prestige. 
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Gleanings from the Graf 
Zeppelin’s Log 

N OCTOBER 10, 1933, the Graf Zeppelin 
O completed its 340th voyage, had covered 
a distance of 460,000 miles, piled up a flying 
time of 7,500 hours, and carried 17,500 pas- 
sengers inclusive of her crew. This is a record 
of which Germany may well be proud. During 
his recent visit to the United States, Dr. Hugo 
Eckner, veteran commander of the Graf Zep- 
pelin, revived the possibility of transatlantic 
service between Europe and the United States, 
and though no final plans have yet been made, 
arrangements are definitely under way to oper- 
ate the new German dirigible LZ-129, the 
world’s largest lighter than air craft, on this 
run in the spring of 1935. Final plans are ex- 
pected to be developed during the coming 
winter. 


The Financial Outlook 

(Continued from page III) 
tion of a sort of profitless prosperity. For some 
reason either profits are not being realized as 
rapidly as one would expect or the buying re- 
sources of the public are being drained too rap- 
idly and not keeping pace with production of 
new goods. 

This high turnover is being offset by dimin- 
ishing resources, to a greater or less degree. A 
few prominent companies may be making large 
profits—but this may be at the expense of the 
consumer’s resources. If the money supply. di- 
minishes more rapidly than turnover increases, 
the economic structure is actually being under- 
mined and is in danger of collapse. This was 
the situation during the first half of 1929—in 
spite of the superficially promising outlook as 
indicated by corporation reports, payrolls, car 
loadings, etc. The real condition showed up in 
the actual banking figures many months before 
either business reports or stock market action 
indicated any trouble. 

A third “offsetting” factor is, of course, in- 
flation. Currency inflation by changing the 
standard of measure may, for a time, offset the 


_ effects of declining turnover or of a diminishing 


money supply. The true effects of inflation can 


| only be anticipated accurately when compared 


with both money supply and the rate of turn- 
over. For example, corporate earnings and 


stock prices began to decline in October, 1919, 
although inflation and rising commodity prices 
did not reach their peak until June, 1920. The 
reason for this “failure” of inflation to maintain 
or raise stock prices was because it was heavily 
offset by declining velocity or turnover and by 
a decline of effective money supply almost to 
the vanishing point. By October, 1920, all but 
two per cent of the money on deposit in the 
banks was borrowed money. There was no 
“net” buying power left. 

On the other hand, in the first three months 
of 1933, the currency inflation due to hoard- 
ing was so violent as to offset a low rate of 
turnover, and, assisted by a plentiful money 
supply, this formed the economic base of the 
rapid rise in securities which began in April. 
The situation was perfectly clear from the 
banking figures, but its influence did not perco- 
late through to the public mind for several 
months. A rapid deflation of currency began in 
April, and continued right through the very 
period when the public was obsessed by the 
“prospect” of inflation. This deflation, with 
continued low turnover, prepared the way for 
the security price set-back in July and the sub- 
sequent period of uncertainty. 

The above examples serve to illustrate how 
the principle of “offsets” works as between 
turnover, money supply and inflation. The 
banking figures reveal these conditions and usu- 
ally indicate changes in underlying trends sev- 
eral months in advance of the public response, 
as expressed in the security markets. 


“Managed Currency 


MOOT point with economists has long been 
the problem of the relationship between 
gold and commodities. There are many the- 
ories, each plausible enough in its own way, 
none accepted by any predominate group of 
academic economists. Mr. Roosevelt has chosen 
to throw in his chances with one set of views, 
sponsored by Professor Warren of Cornell in 
this country, and by Professor Blackett in Eng- 
land. He is using the United States as a labora- 
tory to test the theory which all of us will watch 
with much interest. A few years from now the 
professors will be able to write a really interest- 
ing treatise on their theory. But the American 
people may have acquired a burden of debt 
which will stay with them for generations. 
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he THIS STRANGE YEAR, 

as always, a subscription to the Review is 
among the most satisfactory gifts that can be 
bought. It reminds the recipient of you each 
month for a whole year, it brings him com- 
ment both instructive and entertaining on a 
world vastly in need of it, and it testifies to 
your appreciation of his taste and intelligence. 
Just fill out the blanks listed below, return 
them with your cheque or money order, and 
first copies of the January issue will be sent a 
few days before Christmas, together with an 
attractive Christmas card announcing the gift 


A single yearly subscription costs $4.00, 
but each additional subscription is only 


$3.00. Canadian postage fifty cents 
extra; foreign postage one dollar. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
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created a great deal of interest and com- 
ment. One school held that it was the death 
knell of inflation, while another believed that 
the Government was merely playing a dirty 
trick on one group of investors, believing that 
the good of the whole justified the means. The 
latter theory seems to have been the correct 
one since only a fortnight after the announce- 
ment of the conversion President Roosevelt 
told the country over the radio that he intended 
to have a managed currency and immediately 
instructed the. R.F.C. to purchase gold at a 
price above the world market. 

If an old college friend asked you for fifty 
dollars to pay his rent, and later told you that 
he had spent the money on a party instead, and 
needed more, you would undoubtedly refuse 
to make further advances. Soon our Govern- 
ment may find itself in that position. Unlike the 
convivial debtor, however, the Government 
can meet its obligations with green-backs. 


Russia 


HIs is a funny world and one of its little 

jokes is the way that the U.S.S.R. and the 
U.S.A. are drifting closer and closer together, 
Russia has its Ogpu and its Amtorg and we 
have our NRA and our R.FP-C. Russia has its 
Five-Year Plan and we have General Johnson, 
Both are opposed to Japan in the East. Both 
have rich natural resources and vast unculti- 
vated areas. The recognition of Russia was a 
very important step which will have important 
economic consequences. 


Conclusion 


ast month I pointed out that fickleness is 
LC the outstanding characteristic of the 
American people. I believe that we have drifted 
about as far away from Jeffersonian simplicity 
and individualism as it is possible to do. It will 
not take long for the people to realize that if 
some of our corporations have grown too large 
and unwieldysthe Government is even clumsict 
and less able to cope with the economic prob- 
lems of the people. I believe that the professors 
| have hung themselves and that we shall shortly 
have a violent swing of sentiment in the direc- 
tion of Government economy, individualism 


and stability. 
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